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Ant. I. The National Debt in its true Colours, with Plans 
for its Extinction by honest Means. By Wiiliam Frend, 
Esq. M: A. Actuary to the Rock\ Assurance Company. 
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If. Further Observations’ on the State of the Nation, the 
Means of Employment of Labour, the Sinking Fund and 
its Application, &c. &c. kc. By Richard Preston, Esq. MP; 
2s. Longman-and Co. 1816.) 9. 


IT is well observed by Mr. -Frend, that the term national 
debt, has been much used and much abused;”. and this, too, 
both by those who affect to see in it the speedy ruin of the 
country, and by those who profess to regard it as the chief prop 
of public wealth and prosperity. We are not aware, however, 
that the learned actuary, by exhibiting: it in its true colours,” 
has thrown much new light either upon the practical details, or 
the probable effects of the national debt. Whilst his: plan for 
extinguishing it “ by honest means,” is as little as any other part 
of his work, entitled to the praise. of novelty,: being, in» = 
neither more nor less than the measure recommended, many 
years ago, by the late Bishop of Landaff. The sole object. sad 
his pamphlet seems to be to afford:an answer to the question, 
What is the national debt ? and he imforms his readers, im 
to that important query, that the said debt does not indole 
the stock, redeemed and unredeemed, created since the come 
mencement of the funding system, and that its actual amount, in 
sterling money, is not quite as great as the sums in which it ue 
usually expressed among stock-jobbers. In other words; he 
makes it his study to aid the conceptions of the ignorant in-suckh 
matters, as to the fact, that bp in the: ener conte, at par, 
ace Js 
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is worth sixty pounds, and that the same sum in the four 
cents, is equivalent to about eighty pounds; and, of course, that 
the nominal amount of the public debt is rated considerably too 
high, if measured solely with reference to the amount of interest 
exigible upon it. But Mr, Frend himself probably requires to 
be reminded that, in the event of any extinguishment of this 
debt,, particularly by “ honest means,” the fundholder woyld be 
entitled to demand payment of the full nominal amount of his 
principal ; for, as a part of the stock now denominated three per 
cents, and bearing only that rate of interest, was once five per 
cents, and bond fide worth its numerical expression in sterling 
money, so, at the final settlement between the government and 
the country—if ever that shall take place—the proprietor of 
stock will have a just elaim for reimbursement to the full extent 
ef the sum originally advanced by the creditor whom he shall 
then happen to represent. Indeed when that portion of the 
‘three per cents now alluded to, was reduced to the rate at which 
they now stand, government offered to pay up the principal at its 
nominal amount; and it was only because there was little de- 
mand for cash in the money-market that the proprietors of that 
stock chose to accept of a lower interest rather than have the 
principal thrown upon their hands. By far the greater part of 
the funded capital, bearing three per cent. interest, was, no 
doubt originally created under that denomination, a nominal 
debt of 166/. being contracted for every 100/. actually paid into 
the exchequer: still, the observation we have made, applies to 
this portion of the national funds as well as to the other, and, ia 
the day of settlement, the public creditor will have an incontro- 
vertible right to demand, not the sum lent, but the sum for which 
he stands credited in the great book. With regard to the aunui+ 
ties payable on the national debt, however, it will be readily ad- 
mitted that the public burdens are not to be estimated from the 
— amount of wrk pent kinds of stock: poor me 
viewed in connection with any for extinguishing it, and. 

we imagine, is the leading object of Mr. Frend’s pamphlet, the 
nominal amount and the actual amount must be held as one and 
the same thing. This gentleman must certainly be aware that 
the system of funding, by increase of capital, has been o 
to by Dr. Price, Dr. Hamilton, and almost every other writer on 
finance, for the very reason now stated, namely, that in the day 
of redemption the principal must be bought up at its nominal 
amount: this being the case, we cannot but marvel at the 
revo soo he takes to set others right on a subject where 


appears so ready to go wrong, and which, in 
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he attaches to the discussion of this point, may be learned froth. 
the solemn remark that government itself has in some measure 
assisted the delusion; for even the “ term, commissioners fot 
the redemption of the national debt” implies, that the nation is ia 
debt to the amount of the nominal sum which goes under thitt 
name. ‘They are in fact, says he, “ commissioners for the pts 
chase of annuities granted by the nation to certain individuals or 
their representatives.” This distinction, he concludes, is of 
more importance than persons are at first apt to imagine. — 

Now, the distinction may be vastly important and ingenious in 
the author’s estimation, but, in ours, it is one of those subtle 
efforts of the mind, which have no basis in the nature of thin 
“ Commissioners for redeeming the national debt,” and “ commis- 
sioners for the putchase of annuities,” are phrases which have no 
perceptible difference of meaning, further than that the one refers 
more ditectly to the principal and the other to the interest: and 
every body knows that the latter so necessarily implies the former, 
that the extinction of either imports the abolition of both. 

But all this is very trifling, and would most unquestionably 
have been passed over without the slightest notice, had it not 
thrust itself upon us with so much pretension and formality, in 
the work of an author, too, professionally acquainted with cal. 
culations analogous to those of finance, and coming forward with 
a promise to shed a new light over the thick darkness of the nas 
tional debt. We proceed, however, to niore important couisi- 
derations. 

After telling us, what the world has known these two hundred 
years, that every stockholder is an annuitant on the nation, which 
is under an obligation, in consequence of a contract solemnly en- 
tered into to that effect, to pay these annuities ; that these am 
nuities are redeemable at the will of the uation, on the payment 
of a certain sum specified in the contract, which sum, we beg 
leave to add, is no other than the value of the different stocks, 
at their nominal amount, for on those terms only are the public 
annuities redeemable at the will of the nation: after adding too, 
that the country is under no er to pay up the principal, 
but fulfils completely its part of the contract as long as it pays 
the annuity, with several other truisms aud common-places of 
the same kind, and to the same purpose, he gravely proceeds to 
make an observation which we firmly believe will never shen classed, 
either as a truism or as a common-place.' We give it in his own 
words, * A considerable part of the funds of the nation, by a 
Wise méesure’'suggested by Mr. Fox, has been, and is at 
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accumulation of them; for every annuity necessarily becomes 
extinct. within forty years from the grant of it, and: thus each 
generation bears the burdens of its own follies.” Again, he 
remarks that “ the improvement introduced by Mr. Fox, placed 
every loan upon an excellent footing.” And once more he 
yecurs to the subject, by informing us that ‘* the thought of Mr, 
Fox did not strike ether minister or lender at the early part: of 
‘our national annuities ; for, if it had, the nation would have 
been released from much of its burdens, long before. this 
time.” 

Our readers will no doubt participate in our wonder, as soon as 
we have assured them that the “‘ wise measure,” for the suggestion 
and introduction of which so much credit 18 given to Mr. Fox, is; 
bond fide, the sinking fund, at least that most efficient part of it 
which consists im the accumulation of one per cent. on the nomi- 
nal capital of every loan funded since 1792. We hesitate not to 
contess our entire ignorance that the country was indebted to the 
genius of Mr. Fox, for this important addition to the financial in- 
strument in question. In truth, we have never heard at all of Mr. 
Fox's talents as a tinancier : aud this we know most positively, that 
during the only year Mr. Fox was prime minister, that part of 
the sinking fund, which is now under consideration, was com- 
pletely suspended. ‘The Marquis of Lansdown, who was chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in 1807, introduced a system of finance 
totally different from that which had been acted upon by Mr. 
Pitt, and among other points of difference, this system was caleu- 
Jated to provide for the redemption of the public debt on prin- 
ciples peculiar to itself. Strange indeed that Mr. Fox, who, it 
should seem, had intiuence enough with Mr. Pitt, to get a wise 
measure” introduced into the financial operations of the country, 
should not have succeeded, when at the head of affairs, in recom- 
mending his scheme to a juvenile colleague! And how has it 
happened that the sinking fund of one per cent. has usually been 
ascribed to Mr. Pitt? We have looked imto several authors on 
the subject of finance, aud have found none, WilliamFrend, Esq, 
excepted, w ho traces it back to the suggestion of any other states 
man. Itis indeed maintaiwed by several writers, that the. merit 
of the orginal sinking fund, we mean that which was established 
in 1786, belonged prmcipally to Dr. Price ; but as to the subsi- 
diary fund, begun in 1792, common consent gives it, with all ite 
properties, good and bad, to the son of Lord Chatham. | Dr. 
Hiamikon, who is by no means an admirerof Mr, Pitt's money-ad- 
ministration, Mentions the one per cent. fund, among that states 
avan’s other sinking funds; and it may be added, this writer never 
so much'as alludes, in any part of his book, to any financial mea: 
sure-suggestid or recommended by Mr. Fox, either. — 











office or out of office. We are, therefore, .a little curious, to 
know upon what ground Mr. Frend claims for this politician the. 
honour of devising a piece of financial apparatus so generally 
admired. Unwilling to hazard assertions, as to an historical, fact, 
concerning which we think it impossible that any man would 
knowingly pervert the truth, we do not positively say the author 
now betore us has made a mis-staterment; but we repeat that he 
is the first person we have happened to meet with, either in pri 
or in conversation, who has ascribed to Mr. Fox the merit of 
the supplementary simking fund, This, we maintain, is not to, 
place matters in thew “ true colours.” 

We are weil pleased, however, to find that Mr. Frend is not 
of ‘that gloomy ciass of pamphleteers, who see nothing and pres. 
dict noilung but ruin to this great empire. ri 


«¢ Alarming accounts,’’ says he, ** have been spread of. our: si- 
tuation, and it has been confidently asserted, and said to be arithe 
metically proved, that we are ruined without hope of redemption. 
This is a pleasing theme to an English ear. Eternal damnation is: 
a favourite topic in many of our pulpits, and. national ban 
the consolation held out to.us by our great financiers. . I can easily. 
conceive,’’ he continues, * that there is a considerable difficulty in: 
the management of our finances at present; but with nati as 
with private affairs, the best way is to look the evil:in the face. 
Many a man on the brink of .ruin-has, by the prudent interference 
of his friends, who probed the wound to its depth, been rescued: 
from disgrace ; and notwithstanding all our croakers, 1 trust that 
the same may be done for our country.” 


We like this spirit in a political writer, and in compliment to 
the present author for his firm hopes and good wishes, we shall 
detail, very shortly, his plan for extmguishing the national debt 
by “ honest meaus ;” it being utterly repugnant to his notions of 
honesty and fair dealing, to extinguish the said debt, as:some 
have foolishly recommended, by the application of a sponge to 
the public accounts. a 

ve weightiest part of his scheme is. made to rest upon the 
generosity of national feeling, which, he says, might, if at 
tended to, be of great service to. us.» We honour, he most 
wisely remarks, with the name of patriotism, mauy actions, 

which when brought to the test.of reason, are of very ) 
authority ; on which account he recommends to his countrymes 
a fair ticld for the exercise of the benevolent affections; in which 
no man who acts at ail can actamiss. Every person who loves 
his native land is to make an offering of part of hia worldly 
goods, in order to lighten. the, burdens which. press upon it ;, for 
although the sacrifice of a portion of our property for the — 
‘s t 
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fit of the whole country, may. not be classed, by the poets, 


ee 


among the acts of heroes, yet, as he observes, it has one advane 
tage over them, that more can participate in it, and a good is 
done without the mixture of evil. 


“ Let the commissioners, then,’”’ says he, “ for the purchase of 
national annuities, be empowered to place to their account all stock 
to be transferred to them by individuals, and to employ the annui- 
ties derived from it in the purchase of stock, keeping, however, a 
separate account of all the purchases thus made. The Bank will 
doubtless make this easy to all parties, so that no expence shal! be 
incurred by the transfers, it being necessary only that the holder of 
stock should notify in any manner the Bank pleases, his intention 
of transferring stock: and the commissioners might, by a printed 
form, with their signatures annexed, signify their acceptance of 
the stock transferred—At the same time that this facility is 
offered to the stockholder, the landholder should be entitled to an 
equal portion of our regard; and, im the usual way, books should 
be opened at the Bank and bankers, in town and country, for his 
subscriptions. Nor should the mites of persons equally interested 
in the welfare of their country, but not in equa! afluence, be neg- 
lected: and in every parish I would have a book opened, and the 
mame inscribed, of every person, whatever may be the amount of 
his subscription. The sums thus raised would, I flatter myself, be 
much greater than what the scorners at this proposition have any 
idea of: though the country bears testimony, in the number of 
places of + om worship erected within these few years, to what 
may be achieved by penny subscriptions.’’ 


We are sorry, indeed, and we cannot refrain from giving vent 
to our distress, that notwithstanding Mr. Freud's confidence in 
the generous feelings of the public, i is a thing not to be denied 
that penny subscriptions will Le raised for any other purpose 
under the sun, much soouer than for the redemption of the 
national debt. Nav, we may even go farther than this, and as- 
sure our bevevolent author that neither fundholder nor landholder 
would inscriLe his name, m bank-book or parish-book, in town 
or mw country: for when the nation goes a-begging, or asks a 
boon in the shape of chaity, her kind friends, the public, thiak 
of nothing but to take advantage of her necessities. We all re- 
member the loyalty foan, which, in 1796, was got up with so 
much osteniation and greeting in the market place, with the exe 
press view of assisting government to carry on the war; and it 
is a fact well worth regembrance, that the terms of that loan 
were the lighest, and, of course, the most disadvantageous to 
the public, that weve at anv time acceded to, during the pro 
tracted contest m which we were engaged. ‘The nation, im 
short, is mever viewed as un object upon which to practise 
generosity. 
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generosity. It is as little to be expected, in short, as that a son 
should portion his father. Every one seeks to get, but none thinks 
of giving more than he can possibly help. Mr. Frend’s plan, there- 
fore, although certainly honest and respectable, both in its lead- 
ing principles, and in the means proposed for its accomplishment, 
labours under the great objection of being inefficient; a plan 
that every one will approve of, and no one act upon. We have 
already said, that the late Bishop of Landaff made a similar pro- 
posal to the public; and, we may now add, that all the thanks 
the zealous prelate had for his pains, was to be laughed at as a 
political quack. 

As a specimen of Mr. Frend’s style and manner, we quote 
the concluding paragraph of his pamphlet, which, with much 
yoy confidence in the perfectibility of our species, motes 
off with a show of wisdom and eloquence, somewhat in the style 
of the orators of Spa-fields. 


‘“‘ My notions,’ says he, ‘* may appear chimerical to many of 
my readers ; and certainly they will be so to him, who has no other 
views of men than what the petty expedients of the day, the nar. 
row-minded view of vulgar politics suggest. But man is a nobler 
object of contemplation: and when we compare this country with 
what it was in the time of the Conqueror, we cannot fail of seeing, 
what he is capable of performing; but there is this difference, that 
the improvements made since the conquest, are not a hundredth 
= of what may be expected in the next hundred years, provided 

uman industry and ingenuity are permitted to have their full play. 
At any rate my speculations h 
tend to encourage us to look more into our affairs; to consider the 
bright side of the nation as well as the reverse; to place some, 
and that not an irrational degree of confidence in future exertions. 
They will make us regard dishonesty in its proper colours; and 
if we must. sustain losses, let it be any loss but that of national 
honour. 
- Justice between man and man ; 
Justice between nation and nation : 
This is the law of the Most High, 
The decree of the Eternal. 
Fhe scorner may revile, 
The wicked ay. | themselves ; 
Their prosperity is but for a moment, 
They sink into confusion 
For EVER.” 


Leaving our authors however, both men of deep research and 
pregnant wit, we will attempt to handle the subject a little in 
our own way ; aud first, we are certain we shall carry all our 
readers along with us in maintaining both that the national debt, 
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in whatever colours it may be placed, is at its present extent, a 
greatevil, and also, thet every fair method should be adopted to 
lessen its amount as speedily as possible. ‘The interest payable 
to the holders of the different kinds of stock and of unfunded 
bills, is nearly equal to the whole landed rental of England and 
Wales, a circumstance which of itself cannot fail to create 
alarm, as proving, that a very large proportion of the natural 
and most tangible revenue of the country, is already mortgaged 
to meet the charges of former wars. The expence of the public 
debt, independently of the sinking fund (which of course, can 
be diminished or discontinued at pleasure,) may be stated at 
30,000,000/. whilst the free income of the nation, cannot be 
estimaied higher than 45,000,000/. The peace establishment 
of ahe country is at present upwards of 18,000,000/. and conse- 

tently exceeds the balance of revenue which remains over the 
charges for the national debt by more than 3,000,000/. We 
have said nothing of the sinking fund which at the existing scale 
of its operation, requires, we conjecture, about 13,000,000/. per 
annum, to maintain it; and speaking with a reference to the 
facts now before us, we are compelled to say that we see not the 
means of keeping it up without additional taxes. Recapitulating 
these statements then, we have, on the one hand as the outlay of 
the country, 


Interest, management, &c. on national debt | $0,000,000/. 





Sinking fund - : - - 13,000,000 
Peace establishment - - - 18,000,000 
In all - - - - 61,000,000 


4\nd, on the other hand us free revenue  - 45,000,000 





Leaving a balance, to be provided for, of - 16,000,000 — 

We ought, perhaps, to remark, in order to furnish a check to 
these calculations, that we are assuming as the basis of our state- 
ment, the official returns of revenue for last year. ‘The to- 
tal income of the nation, in 1816, was, in round numbers, 
57; 00,0004. but in that sum were included 11,000,000/. of 
propeity-tax, and about 1,500,000/. of the malt-tax, both of 
which are now discontinued; and if these two items were de- 
ducted from the above sum, the permanent taxes would hardly 
reach the amount at which we have stated them. ‘This year, 
indeed, as there are still some arrears of property-tax due to the 
exchequer—about 3,000,000. we should suppose—as well as 
some gleamngs of other war taxes, the sum total of revenue 
may not fall much short of 48,000,000/.; but leaving these 
articles out of view, as mere relics of the war system, the re- 
ceipts from the warious sources of income, appropriated to the 


peace 
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ce service, cannot be larger than we have estimated them. 
How thea is an expenditure of 61,000,000/. to be supported 
from a revenue of 45,000,000/.? The thing, of course, is im- 

ssible ; and it is also very clear, that there are only three ways 
of mending the matter; namely, either to diminish the peace 
establishment, or to sacrifice the simking fund, or, lastly, to im- 
pose new taxes. Let us briefly consider these expedients in 
their order. 

ist. We are, then, decidedly of opinion, that the peace estab- 
lishment of the country ought not to be much further reduced 
than it is at present; both because the state of society requires a 
larger force, naval and military, than used to be kept up in former 
times of peace, and also because there are already a great many 
more men sent back to agriculture and the manufactories, tHan 
can be advantageously employed in them. ‘The market for la- 
bour is already too much stocked ; and there can be no doubt, 
that when men cannot support themselves, it is better to feed 
them, whilst kept orderly and useful, in the public service, than 
to feed them upon charity, when thrown loose upon a discon- 
tented populace, whose grievances they would only increase and 
influence. So far, therefore, from recommending additional 
reductions among the private soldiers and sailors at present em- 
ployed, we hold the opinion of those who maintain, that the 
reductions, at the end of the war, were rather too sudden and 
extensive ; and that no small share of the embarrassments, now 
complained of, arose from the rapidity with which the transition 
was made, from the gigantic establishments suited to the warfare 
wherein we had been engaged, to the comparative contracted 
scale of the army and navy, which is to be maintained in our 
present relations. We are aware that ministers were driven to 
it by the clamour of the opposition, and by the arts of dema- 
gogues in the country at large: but both parties, we imagine, 
see more clearly now than they did before, that the services of 
brave men ought not to be rewarded by being instantly dismissed 
to a state of indigence; and, moreover, that all is not saved to 
the nation, that is kept back from the public purse. The in- 
crease of poor-rates, and the demands upon private benevolence, 
have more than counterbalanced all the savings consequent upon 
reducing the army and navy; and as a further reduction, in pre- 
sent circumstances, would only add to the public distress, we 
cannot expect any material relief, with respect to our financial 
difficulties, from a diminution of the peace establishment. When, 
too, we look around us, and more especially to the state of things 
beyond the Atlantic, where a maritime and hostile spirit gains 


ground every day, we must be satisfied that our fleets will not be: 


for ever allowed to rot jn ordinary: and there can be no wisdom, 
surely, 
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surely, in neglecting that, upon-which we must uliimately rely, as 
the main prop of national greatness, and commercial prosperity. 
Besides, all the saving that is practicable in the army and navy 
would be but a trifle, when compared with the total expenditure 
of the country. The expense of the former is estimated, exclu- 
sive of the orduance and barrack department, at little more than 
7,000,0004. that of the latter at 6,000,000/.; wherefore, unless 
we shall consent to expose ourselves to all the evils of anarchy at 
home, and neglect our colomes abroad, we cannot possibly save 
more than a million on the army estimates ; and, as to the navy 
again, it would not only be neither prudent or economical to 
diminish any farther the number of ships or of men, whilst, 
unless we shall determine to sacrifice it entirely, there could be 
no material saving of expense. Suppose, however, that it were 
practicable to reduce the army estimates by 2,000,000/. and’ the 
navy estimates by 1,000,000/. we should only have the total ex- 
penditure of the nation reduced to 58,060,000/. instead of 
Gi ,000,G00/.; and as the revenue is not likely in these times to 
exceed 45,000,000/. there would still be a deficiency to the 
amount of 13,000,000/. ; to make up which, it will be necessary 
te devise measures of still greater efficacy than a partial diminu- 
tion of the sea and land forces. 

2dly. In the first moments of financial pressure, most people 
recommend, as the speediest means of relief, an application of a 
part, or even the whole, of the sinking fund, to the ordinary 
service of the country; and thus to alleviate, in the mean time, 
the burden of taxes, and to ease the groaning wheels of com- 
merce. Every one knows that this fund consists chiefly of the 
dividends payable on the redeemed stock, which is placed in the 
hands of the commissioners for the national debt, of the annual 
grant by parliament of 1,200,000/, and of one per cent. on all 
loans contracted (with one or two exceptions) since 1792. It 
is equally well known, that these dividends are paid. to the said 
commissioners, out of the produce of the consolidated fund, or 
other taxes, in the same way that they are paid to ordinary stock 
holders ; and, of course, that the nation derives no relief what- 
ever from the operations of the sinking fund, the interest on its 
debt being thereby merely transferred from one hand to another; 
and, of course, neither diminished nor extinguished. ‘The stock 
iw the hands of the commissioners belongs indeed to the nation, 
and not to Mr. A. Bb. or C.; and the nation accordingly, when- 
soever it shall find it mconvenient or inexpedient to pay the 
dividends on the whole of that stock, may cease to do so, to any 
amount they please, cancelling or obliterating the portion upon 
which they Wo not wish to pay the said interest. In the original 


construction of Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund, in 1786, it was enacted, 
that, 
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that, so soon as the dividends on the stock redeemed should, 
together with the annual grant of 1,000,000/. amount to 
4,000,000/. that stock should be gradually cancelled, or the 
annual grant diminished, so as to prevent the fund from exceed- 
ing the sum just specified: and it was only in 1802, when the 
public debt had increased to nearly 500,006,000/, of funded 
capital, that the limitation, now spoken of, was repealed. It 
was likewise contemplated, by the Act of 1786, that so soon as 
the debt then existing, amounting to 238,231,248/. should be 
redeemed, it was to be considered as discharged ; and the sink- 
ing fund, thereby set loose, was to be applied to the general ser- 
vice of the country. The Act of 1802, however, removed the 
prospect of this relief to an indefinite distance; and gave to the 
sinking fund such an increase of strength, as would, in the course 
of a few years, have transferred the greater part of the public 
debt, from individual stockholders, to the national commission- 
ers: and thus it became: requisite in 1818, when both the debt 
and the fund were growing with uncommon rapidity, and the 
means supplied by taxation had, at the satne time, begun to fail, 
to renew the limitation just spoken of, as annexed to the Act 
of 1786, and to grant to the country that relief, which Mr. Pitt 
had originally imtended to grant, at the very same stage, too, of 
the finaacial career. It is hardly necessary to mention, that we 
are now alluding to Mr. Vansittart’s modification of the Pitt 
system, introduced about four years ago; the avowed object of 
which was, to meet the loans of 1813, 1814, 1815, 1816, with- 
out iinposing new taxes, defraying the whole expense of them 
from the dividends of cancelled stock. In the first of these 
years, the whole debt due in 1786 had been redeemed; on which 
account, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, recurring to the spirit 
and intention of the Legislature at that era, or, in other words, 
at the commencement of the sinking fund, determined, instead 
of raising money by taxes, which would have been extremely 
difficult, to meet the charges on the loan, by cancelling 
94,777,100. in the three per cents. which yielded him, as ine 
terest or dividend, 2,843,318¢.; a sum equivalent to the expense 
of the loan, and of the sinking fund or the loan, for 1813. 

similar method was meant to be adopted in 1914, 1815, 1816, 
but we are uct positively certain, whether, as peace intervened 
in the mean time, any farther eancelment took place than that 
which we have now mentioned. At all events, it must be evi- 
dent, from the facts just detailed, that the sinking fund was not 
originally meant to go on aceumulating at compound interest, 
until it should have transferred the whole debt of the country into 
the hands of government agents, and then, all at once, to be 
dissolved ; and it is, moreover, very clear, that such a consum- 
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ration of it, supposing it practicable, is by no means to be de- 
swed. It is, therefore, a question fairly open to discussion at 
the present moment, whether the range of the sinking fund ought 
not to be abridged by the cancelment of a part of the redeemed 
debt, in order to preclude the necessity of imposing new taxes, 
or the contractg of new loans. We bave seen, that it was not 
at first meunt to be sacrosanct, and that, in fact, it has not been 
held sacred by our present finance minister ; It remains to be 
seen why, in a case of necessity, it should not again be available 
for the public service. 

The great and common-place objection to every sueh pro- 
posal, turns on the indispensable necessity, now universally ad- 
mitted, of reducing the amount of the national debt, by every 
possible means; and, as the siuking fund is the most efficient 

nistrument for that purpose, the public at large will be extremely 
reluctant to impose limits upon its operations. There are two 
answers ready to be returned to every objection founded upon 
these views: the first is, that We cannot possibly pay the debt, 
whist, without borrowme, or some other accommodation, we 
have not money enough for the ordmary demands of the State; 
the second is, that as the iuterest of the creditor is to be con- 
sulted, as well as that of the debtor, it would not be advisable to 
pay it off too fast, even if at were in our power. ‘The proper 
notion of a sinking fund, we need hardly observe, implies that it 
should be maintained on a portion of surplus revenue: let it be 
a million, or ten millions, or any other suin which we can spare 
over and above the average expenditure of the nation: as soon 
therefore as we are compelled to keep it going upon borrowed 
money, or, Which is the same thing in effect, to keep it going 
upon the produce of taxation, and to borrow money to answer 
the annual demands of the government, we cease to derive from 
this financial engine its proper and natural advantages. In fact, 
it ceases to Operate in the actual reduction of debt, and produces 
no other result whatever, besides a periodical transference of 
stock from one holder to another. It may, indeed, have some 
effect in regulating the business of the money- ntshet, and in 
supporting the confidence of money-dealers, and so far it 1s 
Eértainly not without its use; but as to the esvential and primary 
object of a sinking fund, the liquidation of public burdens, it 
bccomes complete ly ineflicient, the moment we begin to fund it 
upon borrowed revenue. If, therefore, we shall find, in the 
course of this year, or of the next, or of the following year, that 
the outlay of the country absorbs all its free income, it will cer- 
taiuly become a matier of consideration with the government, 
whether we should not pay off our debt by smaller instalments, 
or whether udeed we should pay any of it at all, until we can do 
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it from a spontaneous increase of revenue, or by suffering ao 
addition to our taxes. The present flourishing state of the 
mouey-market, too, so favourable to the private stockholder, 1 13 
positively disadvantageous to the government, if viewed in rela- 
tion to the sinking fund; for the commissioners are now buying 
up stock at 74/. which, at the time it was funded, was not per- 
haps worth more than 58/. or 60/. to the country. The bad 
effects to which we have alluded, of pushing too rapidly the re+ 
demption of the national debt, may perhaps be regarded as alto- 
gether imaginary ; and, it will readily be admitted, that, in pre- 
sent circumstances, they are not likely to be practically felt : yet 
it must be known to every one who has read ou this subject, that 
all our financiers have contemplated the probable consequences 
of a too rapid disengagement of the national capital, in the ad- 
vanced stages of redemption by the sinking fund, and have actually 
made arrangemenis to guard against them. What we mean by 
these remarks, will appear more intelligible, when we state that, 
in eighiecn or twenty years hence, the sinking fund, if not 
abridged by a gradual extinction of the stock from time to time 
bought up, will amount to 30,000,0U00/. per annum ; and a few 
years after that date, supposing no new loans contracted, it would 
comprize all the funded capital constituting the national debt ; 
in which event, taxes to the amount of 40,000,000/. or upwards, 
would have to be abolished ail at once, thereby unhinging pro- 
digiously all the relations of .trade, and sinking to a very low 
level the value of capital all over the kingdom. Lord Henry 
Petty, in explaining his system of finance, laid great stress upon 
the expediency of a gradual cancelment of redeemed stock, ac- 
cording as it should accumulate in the bauds of the commission- 
ers: and Mr. Vansittart has more than once pointed out the 
necessity of checking and regulating the accelerated motion of 
the far-famed machine, of which we are now describing the ope- 
rauions and effects. 

We dwell upon these particulars, not positively with the view 
of maintaining, that the time has actually arrived when a regard 
to the money-holder should dictate an interference, on the part 
of the financier, to prevent the depreciation of capital. It is 
simply our object to impress upon the reader, that such checks, 
whea applied from time to time to the sinking fund, according 
to the rate of its progress, and the stage of its advancement, are 
uot to be held as a vivlation of the plea upon which it was ori- 
guially constructed, nor of the contract tacitly entered into with 
the community relative to the object of that fund; but, on the 
coutary, that such interferences are themselves parts of the sys- 
tem, ayreeably to which it was all along meant to be conducted, 
Jn prout vt Us, itis only necessary to allude to the ae 
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of it, recommended by Mr. Pitt, as explained above, to a maxi- 
mum of four millions per annum, and to the important fact, like- 
wise already stated, that Mr. Vansittart, in 1813, put forth his 
hand to stay its increasing speed, as finding it extremely i incon- 
venient, if not utterly incompatible with the interests of the na- 
tion, to keep pace with its augmented velocity. We shall have 
no reason to be surprised, therefore, should we observe among 
the expedients likely to be proposed, to meet the exigences of 
the times, a motion for a considerable cancelment of the re- 
deemed debt; or, as Mr. Frend would express it, for an extinc- 
tion of the dividends payable on the stock already transferred 
into the hands of the national commissioners, by means of the 
sinking fund. If the country cannot pay its debt, at the rate of 
thirleen or fourteen millions a year, it may be found advisable 
to reduce the annual payment to seven or eight millions. — It is 
no doubt extremely desirable to relieve the nation, as soon as 

ssible, from the immense pressure on its resources, occasioned 
by the public debt; and for this purpose, we ought unquestion- 
ably to strain every nerve, in order to keep up, for a few years to 
come, the sinking fund at its full and natural range: but as debts 
can only be paid by raising money in the way of taxes, and not 
in the way of loans, we must be content either to put our hands 
in our pockets, and contribute more liberally to the public ex- 
chequer, or to see the national debt diminishing from its present 
amount, tn very slow proportions indeed. This leads us to the 
consideration of the last expedient suggested for bringing the 
outlay of the country to a balance with its revenue, namely, the 
Imposition of new taxes, or, which is the same thing, an exten- 
sion, if that be practicable, of those already in operation. 

Sdly. The ditference between an expenditure of 61,000,0004. 
being the amount ofthe charges on the national debt (45 ,000,000/.) 
and the peace establishment (18,000,0C0/.)—and an income of 

45,000,000/. the estimated revenue of this country, after de- 
ducting the produce of the property tax and malt tax, both of 
which are now repealed, is so very great, that it is obviously im- 
possible to make it up, in the present state of trade, from any 
species of impost or assessment whatever. But, say the peace 
establishment were reduced by 3,000,000/. more than which 
cannot, IN any circumstances, be expected, and, suppose the. 
sinking fund were cut down to $,000,000/. there would only re- 
main a balance to be provided for, by means of taxes, equal te 
about eight millions. The chief difficulty, however, sull re- 
mains, namely, the ways and means for raising these eight mil- 
lions from the ordinary sources of revenue. It ‘would, for exam- 
ple, be totally impr acticable, we fear, to draw a single farthing, 
more than is now raised from the Customs, considering how 
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large a share of the war taxes on imports, have been lately ren- 
dered permanent: the Excise, on the other hand, is al 
labouring, and would only become more unproductive, in pros 
portion to every addition which should be made to its rates: 
the Stamps and Post Office hold out no means for improving 
the revenue, being likewise stretched to the utmost practicable 
limits. Even in the department of the assessed taxes, a small 
per centage additional would be deemed a heavy burden, and 
there can be no doubt that the house and window tax, in parti- 
cular, affects very severely such persons in the riddding ranks of 
life as happen to have large families and small incomes; the 
dimensions of the dwelling in this case not being a just criterion 
of the general means of the occupant. With regard, again, to 
articles of greater luxury, as horses, carriages, and livery ser- 
vants, an addition to the several taxes applicable to these items 
would materially lessen the use of them: and in short, it would 
be in the highest degree difficult for the minister to devise any 
taxes on consumable commodities, or on the trade and com- 
merce of the country, that would not operate indirectly, but 
very powerfully, against the very object which he meant to pro- 
mote—an encrease of tle free revenue. We see no way, there 
fore, of defraying the charges of the nation, but that of following 
very generally the example-which has been set by the Regent 
and his public servants, of contributing a part of our income, 
year by year, until the ordinary finances of the state shall be so 
far improved, as to answer the increased claims to which they 
are subjected. But, as the burden in such circumstances would 
not be equally divided, and as thousands who could best afford 
to subscribe would be the least forward to extend their assist- 
ance, it would be requisite, in order to make the measure effici- 
ent, to render it obligatory ; adapting the scale of contribution 
to the circumstances of the various classes of the community, to 
whom such a tax should be applicable. Contemplating the pos- 
sibility of some such expedient for effecting the redemption of 
the public debt, it has occurred to us that a property tax might 
be constructed so as to bear with less severity than any other 
upon the comforts of the subject, varying, according to the 
means of different orders of proprietors, from as low as @/. to 
10/. per cent. No other plan would succeed. It is vain to 
propose voluntary subscriptions for a national object of such 
magnitude as that now under consideration. Books might be 
Opened at all the bankers in town and country, in boroughs, 
Cities, and villages, and we could answer for the result in the 
shape of a complete disappointment. There would not be 
200,000/. subscribed in the whole empire. 


tax on the principle which we have now suggested woul 
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of course, fall with some weight upon the fundholder, both as 
being the owner of a very importauit species of property, which 
is likely to rise progressively in real value, during the continuance 
of peace, and as being more deeply interested than any other 
description of persons, in the liquidation of the public debt and 
in the general credit of the country. Money, we maintain, is 
likely to rise in value, whilst land and labour will probably fall ; 
in other words, the scale of prices created by the long war will 
almost certainly be succeeded by one mate:tally reduced, as has, 
in fact, already taken place to a considerable extent; (the pre- 
sent high prices of corn beimg wholly occasioned by the bad har- 
vest,) on which account the stockholder wiil have ‘tin his power 
to pay a tax on his dividend, without sustammg any abridgment 
of his usual comforts, or even of his luxuries. Mr. Frend, not- 
withstanding these weighty considerations, seems disposed to 
object, in amine, to any deductions, in the forin of a tax, from 
the national annuities; and ia support of his opinion, he refere 
to certain high legal documents, which, m relation to this mat- 
ter, are unquestionably of great authority. Alluding to the pro- 
perty tax, now expired, he remarks that the. situation of the 
falsely called national debt (for he cannot tolerate the use of 
the common phrase) requires an investigation into the propriety 
of a measure, which was adopted some years ago, without con- 
sideration of what is due to national honour, the noblest pro- 
perty belonging to the country. 


‘¢ We must look, therefore,” he continues, “to the contract 
originally made on granting these annuities: and this is specitic, 
not to be set aside by any species of legal or political sophistry. 
The government formerly was greatly embarrassed in its loans ; 
but the minister was informed that there would be no difficulty in 
raising moncy, provided the creditor had a full assurance that the 
annuity would be paid without any deduction whatsoever. On this 
account a clause was introduced into the act of parliament, in the 
third year of George the First, by which these annuities were 
granted, purporting that they should be ‘ free from all taxes, 
charges, and impositions whatsoever,’ and, ‘ the said annuities are 
and shall, by virtue of this act, be free and clear, and freed and 
discharged of and from all taxes, charges, and public impositions 
whatsoever, charged or to be charged thereupon, and shall not be 
liable to any foreign attachment ; any law, custom, or usage to the 
contrary notwithstanding.’ In another place, cap. ix. the words, 
* shall be at all times hereafter freed and exempt from all taxes, 
charges, and public impositions whatsoever, charged or to be 
charged thereupon, by authority of Parliament or otherwise, any 
law or statute made or to be made to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.’—* In the twenty-third year of George the Second, a similar 
act was passed, by which, among other things, it was arr 
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that ‘ all the annuities to be purchased in this act, and the prin- 
cipal money paid for the same, and every of them, during the con- 
tinuance thereof, shall be free from all taxes, charges, and impo- 
sitions whatsoever.’ ” 

“ Upon the faith of this assurance,”’ says our author, “ Joans 
were made for many years, till a rash and intemperate minister, 
(Mr. Pitt) equally forgetful of the honour of the nation, the pri- 
vileges of the crown, and the intefest of the subject, deluged the 
country with a coinage of paper money, without a basis in landed 
or other securities, and violated this act of parliament by diminish- 
ing these annuities, under the name of a tax upon income or pros 
perty.”” 

In answer to these remarks, we think it sufficient to reply, that 
the voice of Parliament is the law of the country, and that the 
ministry of the present day have a better right to legislate for 
their contemporaries, than the advisers of George the First had 
to bind up the hands of their grandchildren. ‘The charges and 
taxes, besides, which were so religiously guarded against, in the 
two reigns preceding the present, were, we presume, more of 
the nature of fees and allowances on the dividends, than a direct 
tax for government purposes. At all events, should the interest 
of the nation require a contribution on property, the public 
funds, which now yield annuities about equal to the whole 
landed rental of England, ought not certainly to be exempted. 
Mr. Curwen has calculated that, deducting the average annual 
sum necessary for the repairs of roads and bridges, the free re- 
venue arising from land m this kingdom, will not much exceed 
thirty millious: whilst the divideuds payable to the public cre- 
ditor, imcluding the interest on both fanded and unfunded debt, 
are now at least equal to that sum, and being free from the 
burden of poor rates, which press so heavy on all real property, 
present, in our opinion, a very fair subject for taxation. A tax 
of seven and a half per cent on thirty millions, would produce a 
revenue of 2,250,000/.; trades and professions, at a low rate, 
would yield 750,000/,; and land, with houses and taxable sho 
and warehouses, would afford a return of 2,000,000/. Five mil- 
lions might thus be raised by a modified property tax ; and in no 
other way could one tenth of that sum be realized, without 
pressing most severely on certain branches of industry, and con- 
sequently drying up the best sources of our permanent revenue, 

This proposal, we are well aware, would, if submitted by the 
proper authorities to the consideration of the country, be loudly 
opposed and condemned. We have not said that it ought to be 
adopted: we have merely attempted to shew that, if money must 
be had, this is the only method whereby to have it, without mar 
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terially injuring trade and commerce. If some such plan be not 
speedily acted upon, we shall tind it necessary to run deeper 
and deeper in debt, even in the time of peace ; or, at all events, 
to relinquish entirely the meaus, so long persevered in, for the re- 
demption of the immense debts already ccntracted. ‘The reduc- 
tion of our establishments, to the utmost practic able extent, and 
the abolition of all the sinecures under the crown, will go but a 
little way to make the expenditure of the nation square with its 
income, so long as we have a burden which we can neither 
throw off nor diminish, of thirty millions, m name of interest 
and other charges upon the public debt. ‘These are the true co- 
lours in which to view the subject, and all others are fallacious 
in the extreme. 

We cannot conclude this imperfect sketch without offering 
the tribute of our gratitude and respect to the present finance 
minister, for the able and very economical manner, in which he 
transacts the money business of the country. Every fair advau- 
tage Is taken of the state of the money market, to drive an ad- 
vantageous bargain for the nation: insomuch, indeed, that no 
private person, consulting his solitary interest, could possibly be 
more on the alert to seize an opportunity of adding to his wealth, 
than he is to realize a saving, however sinall, “for the public. 
He has, however, a very difficult part still to perform: the 
sword is sheathed, and the triumph is proclaimed : the general 
and the war minister have done their duty, and retired most ho- 


nourably from the field ; but to the financier the tug of battle 1s 
to come. 
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Arr. HT. eccentricities for Edinburgh. By G. Colman, the 
Younger. L6mo. 114 pp. 3s. Longman and Co. 1817. 


LHE distinction which Addison has drawn between true and 
false humour, cannot receive a stronger exemplification than in the 
author before us. We might be tempted, perhaps, to wish that 
the critic had designated them by appellations equally distinct, the 
first he might have termed wit, the latter humour. ~ Wit and hu- 
mour resemble each other in one yespect, as they both consist in 
the assemblage and composition of various ue” distant ideas, 


pairing images together winch had no previous convection, and 


finding the link between objects app 


arently the most dissimilar. 
Their distinttion consists in the quality of the ideas, and in the 


mode of the connection. Wit is conversant only with ideas and 
images of a superior cast, it exalts what is low, it refines what is 


vulgar; 


ae 
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vulgar; nor in its manner is it less conspicuous. There is a 
neatness, a rapidity, an acumen in wit, which strikes when it is 
least expected, which like the electric spark inflicts the sharpest 
blow, when least visible to the outward sense. fumour is fond 4 
of the coarsest mateiials, of objects, which singly, present strange, +i 
indelicate and gross ideas to the mind, and when paired, amuse us i 
rather by their absurd connection, than surprise us by their apt | 
and neat coincidence. Humour is ever obstreperous, thrusting 
itself upon the attention, laughing as it were at its own absurdity, 
and often most noisy, when the reader 1s least mclined to join in 
its mirth. Wit has generally some ulterior object in view, espe- 
cially when extended to a considerable length ; humour is ludi- | 
crous, only for the sake of being so. 

Whether George Colman might ever have been a man of wit, 
we know not; it is certain that he can be considered at present 
only asa humourist. ‘There is certainly a lively, bustling eccen- i) 
tricity, which cannot fail to entertain the man, who has a taste for 
broad and pelpable farce; but we look in vain for the neat and 
delicate touches which distinguish the writings of those, whom 
he would be thought to imitate. 

‘The very severe und just castigation, which his last publication in 
received from a contemporary journal, has certamly restrained his 
too predominant tendency towards gross and indecent vulgarity. 
There are fewer marks of this im the present work, than In any 
former publication which we remember; there are still enough, if 
we fear, to preveut us from recommending it to general society. ie 
kt is rather strange that Mr. Colman never can be taught that the ie 
double entendre iw which he is too apt to indulge, is not only 
indecent, but dull, very dull; being much more calculated for the 
meridian of a stable or of a pot-house, than for the tables of cul- 
tivated society, Most forcunate is it for the morals of the world, 
that very few have thg talent of divesting vice of its grossness, 
and licentiousness of its vulgarity. Mr. Colman is certainly not 
among the number; with all his indelicacy theretore, he may clear 
his conscience of having corrupted the morals of the age: when- 
ever he 18 most indecent, he is most dull. 

‘Vhe first poem in the collection is termed Fire, or the Sun 
Poker ; it is feunded on the Heathen Mythology, and contains 
passages at which a scholar may be tempted to sinile. It is, 
however. on the whole rather a rigimarole, unconnected composi- 
tion, with but little to recommend it to general perusal. ‘Phe 
second is entitled CoamMpERNOUNE. or the Kneeling Beefeater, 
a tale, the poi of which would scarcely be borne in the broad- 
est farce. The third is founded upon a well-known incident in 
the life of Mr. Gibbon, and contains a very ludicrous deserption 
of the courtsuip of the historian. The event tuvk piace “os 
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his residence at Lausanne. Mr. Gibbon was a man far too mucl; 


—— with himself, to be expected to feel the tender passion for 
others. 


XII. 
** His whole construction seem’d to blunt, and turn, 
The arrows that from Cupid’s quiver skim ; 
So cold, he never could for Woman burn, 
So ugly, Woman could not burn for him,— 
Still, Cupid sent him, in a wicked whim, 
A philosophick Blonde, a Charmer wise, 
Studious, and plump, now languishing, now prim, 
Who, skill’d most temptingly to syllogize, 
Chopp’d logick with a pair of large, blue, melting eyes. 


XIII. 

“« *Twas in Lausanne, where crowded parties chat, 

And take their tea, ere London Fashion dines, 

Nosing Eudoxus, blue-eye’d AGNEs sat, 

And talk’d of Trajan, and the Antonines ;— 

Dwelt much on Roman risings, and declines ; 

And murmur’d, while they huddle’d knee to knee, 

* What things Voluptuousness undermines!” 

Eudoxus felt a glow ;—but knew not, he, 
Whether ’twas love, the crowd, philosophy, or tea. 


XIV. 

“« Whene’er she utter’d, breathing like the South, 

As o’er a bank of violets it blows, 

He curl'd the smirking bole he call’d a mouth, 

And fed with snuff the knob he terim’d a nose: 

His bosom’s fat heave’d with unwonted throes ; 

And still she talk’d, and still he listen’d,—still 

Fresh beauties in her countenance arose ;— 

He ask’d her dwelling-place ;—sad news, and chill ! 
Skirting Lausanne,’ she said,—‘ upon the next high hill.’ 


XV. 
“ High uii.L!—alas! he ne’er on horseback rode ; 
Eternal visits, in a carriage, there, 
So near Lausanne as Agnes’s abode, 
Might scandalize the philosophick Fair :— 
Then, walk,—or not ;—’twas either way despair ! 
Bore through the Alps !—on foot !—so pursy, too! 
Atlength, he mentally pronounce’d, ‘ I swear’ 
* What Hannibal with vinegar could do’ 
To venture, dearest Maid! with all my oil, for you! 
XVI. 
“ That night, on which Eudoxus Agnes met, 
Neglected Wisdom had his pillow flown, 
While 
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While Ske retire’d, half prude, and half coquette, 

To bed with Vanity, as cold as stone. 

The Sage as an Adonis would be known, 

His Venus wish’d for a Sgavante to pass ; 

Each saw each other’s foible, not their own ; 

He smile’d at Science in a lovely lass, 

She at a Sapient Squab, who turn’d philandering Ass.”—P. 80, 


The description of his walk up the hill is not badly described. 
To the following scene, even the most fastidious, caunot refuse a 


XXV. 
*¢ Eudoxus, squatting in a cushion’d chair, 
Gave her that interesting glance which owns 
A double teeling,—and would fain declare 
The heart is full of love, the shoes of stones. 
His tender sighs, inflating into groans, 
Were debts, as ina partnership concern, 
Due, jointly, both to Bosom and to Bones ; 
And seem’d to say, § Sweet Lady! let me learn’ 
‘ Wherher in vain | ache, and pant, and grunt, and burn !’ 


XXVI, 
‘* In vain they question’d ;—for the Fair pursue’d 
Her prattle, which on literature flow’d ; 
Now change’d her author, now her attitude, 
And much more symmetry than learning show’d, 
Eudoxus watch'd her features, while they glow’d, 
Till passion burst his puffy bosom’s bound ; 
And, rescuing his cushion from it’s load, 
Flounce’d on his knees, appearing like a round 
Large fillet of hot veal, just tumble’d on the ground, 


. XXVII. 
“* Could such a Lover be with scorn repulse’d ? 
Oh, no !——disdain befitted not the case ; 
And Agnes, at the sight, was so convulse’d, 
That tears of laughter trickle’d down her face, 
Eudoxus felt his tolly, and disgrace ;— 
Look’d sheepish,—nettle’d,—wish'd himself away ;— 
And, thrice, he tried to quit his kneeling-place ; 
But Fate, and Corpulency, seem’d to say, 
Tlere’s a Petitioner that must for ever pray ! 


XXVIII. 
“ * Mon Dieu!’ said Agnes, ‘ what absurd distress !” 
* How long must you maintain this posture here ? 
‘ Ah! that,’ he sigh’d, ‘ depends on the success’ 
‘ Of your endeavours, more than mine, I fear,’ 
* Get up I cannot, by myself, ’tis clear :’-— 
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* But, though my poor pretensions you despise,’ 
* Full many a manis living, Lady dear !’ 
© Whose talent, as a Lover, rather lies’ 
* In readiness to kneel, than readiness to rise.’ 
XXIX. 
“ Again he strain’d, again he stuck like wax, 
While Agnes tuge’d at him, in various ways ; 
But he was heavier than the Income Tax, 
And twenty times more diliicult to raise. 
She fear d that Scandal would the story blaze ; 
Yet, hopeless, rang the beli;—the Servant came, 
And eye’d the prostrate Lover with amaze ; 
Then heaved upon his legs the Man whose name 
Is lifted up so high by never-dying Fame. 
XXX. 
“© Eudoxus, fretted with the morn’s romance, 
Opine'd, while he was waddling to the plain, 
Himself no wiser than that King of France 
Who march'd up hill, and then march'd down again. 
He found that he had striven against the grain ; 
That suffering Love within his breast to lurk 
Brought ‘ labour,’ which by no means ‘ physick’d pain ;’ 
That Beauties, who on eminences perk, =~ 
Make Courtship, for the Fat, a very Up-hill Work."—P. 88. 


We anticipate many grave objections which may be raised 
against this pasquinade on the memory of the historian, but we 
must fairly own that they have no weight with ourselves. ‘The 
vanity and egotism of Mr. Gibbon, bas made even his personal 
defect fair objects for satire. When a man is weak enough to be 
enamoured of his own failings, whether intellectual or corporal, 
he must not be offended if that admiration should become the 
source of burlesque. Mr Colman’s apology upon this point at 
the beginning of his tale, is more handsome than: necessary. 
Mr. Gibbon has suffered much from his ene:nies, but more from 
his friends ; especially from those who have furnished the hu- 
mourist with such ample materials for fair and open ridicule. 

The last poem in the volume contains a description of the rural 
retreats im the vicinity of town, and of their mbabitants, con- 
cluding with a pair of epistles from two ancient ladies, who had 
mutually infested each other with some neighbourly nuisances. 
The strange varieties of people who inhabit these neat litte 


suburban receptacles of the overflow of the town, are thus pour- 
trayed., 


“ Thither the Smal/-Folk of two sorts repair ; 
The first, as constant dwellers, stagnate there ; 
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The second sojourn,—wasting cash, to come 

On visits to their vulgar Tusculum : 

These Folly lures to gape in broad retreat, 

And lease a Gake-House for a Country Seat ; 

Those Prudence prompts to shrink from London rents, 
In sprucer, but less costly, tenements. 


Thither the secondary Cit, in haste 

To shew he thrives in Trade, and fails in Taste, 
From London jogs, hebdomadally, down, 

And rusticates in London out of Town. 
Thither the Scribe, whom Government retains, 
(A self-important Drudge, with slender gains, ) 
Vain of his furnished floor, genteedly cheap, 

Six evenings out of seven, plods home to sleep : 
But, all the Sabbath, while his goose-quill lies, 
Inactive, at the Customs, or Excise, 

He worships the suburban picturesque, 

To ease his lungs, with brick-kilns, from the desk.’’—P. 95. 


The Academies, also, though their merits be emblazoned in 
golden letters on an azure ground, do not escape the Jash of the 
humourist. 


«< Some, too, for gain establish their abode, 

In perking mansions, on the shadeless road ; 
Exhibiting (right rural to behold !) 

‘The word * ACADEMY,”’ in glittering gold ; 

Where ditches, damps, thick fog, and dense discerning, 
Improve, alike, an infunt’s health, and learning. 


With all of these, on money-getting plans, 

Mix rustick Shop-keepers, and Publicans, 

And Manufacturers, trom London poke'd, 

Indicted thence, for having stunk, and smoke’d, 

Hail, Regions of preparatory Schools, 

Of Strict CEconomists, and Squandring Fools! 

Hail Ye, who, there, your various plans pursuing, 

Court profit, rest, frugality, or ruin! . 

Ye Tallow-Chandlers, who, retire’d to gaze 

At Paul’s near Dome, still sigh for melting-days; 

Ye Demi-Gentlemen, whose fingers ake, 

With posting Duties for the Nation’s sake ; 

Or Ye, as Demi, driving pens, to live 

On what the War Office and Treusury give; 

Ye worn-out Sea-Lieutenants on half’ pay, 

Who drop your anchors on the King’s highway ; 

Ye careful Widows, who, of Mates bereft, 

Have what ye call “ a little something”? left ; 

Ye sour Old Maids, with “* somethings”? much more small, 

From never having had a mate at all ; . 
e 
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Ye Cockneys, all, who, pastorally shoot 

Your brick-work cions from the City’s root, 

Which form but branches, branch what way they will, 
From that old trunk, the Standard in Cornhill ; 

Be ye old, young, or feminine, or male, 

Or rich, or poor,—whate’er ye be, ALL wari !?—P. 97. 


The following extract we shall make with the more readiness, 
as it approaches more nearly to real wit than any other part of 
the volume. The lines are really worthy of a place beside the 
description of Timon’s villa. 


«¢ Peace to each Swain, who rural rapture owns, 
As soon as past a Toll, and off the stones ! 
Whose joy, if Buildings solid bliss bestow, 
Cannot, for miles, an interruption know :— 
Save when a gap of some half dozen feet, 

Just breaks the continuity of street; 

Where the prig Architect, with style in view, 
Has dole’d his houses forth, in two by two ; 
And rear’d a Row upon the plan, no doubt, 

Of old men’s jaws, with every third tooth out. 
Or where, still greater lengths, in taste, to go, 
He warps his tenements into a bow; 

Nails a scant canvass, propt on slight deat sticks, 
Nick-name’d Veranda, to the first-floor bricks ; 
Before the whole, in one snug segment drawn, 
Claps half a rood of turf he calls a lawn ; 

Then, chuckling at his lath-and-plaster bubble, 
Dubs it the CrescentT,—and the rents are double.”—P. 99. 


Had G. Colman always written thus, he would have stood 
much higher in the rauk of English poets than he does at pre- 


sent. 


We fear that it is now too late to retrace his steps, and ta 


tread the more laborious and chastened path to eminence. As 
the matter now stands, his eccentric images, doggrel slang, and 
flippant vulgarity, may amuse the reader, but never will ennoble 
the writer. Mr. Colman ts well acquainted with the theatre ; he 
will understand us when we say, that where he might have been 
a Quin, a Woodward, or a King, he is contented to be a Follet, 
or a Grimaldi. 





Arr.IV. A Tour to Alét and La Grande Chartreuse, from 
Dom Claude Lancelot, &c. &c. By Mary Anne Schimmel- 
penninck, 2 vols. 12mo. Arch. 1816. 
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Ant. V. Narrative of the Demolition of Port Royal des 


Champs, &c. By Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck. 12ma. 
7s. 6d. Arch. 1816. 


THE charms of novelty do not arise only from the representa. 
tion of objects strictly new, but from the revival also of those 
which have been long dormant or forgotten, It matters not how 
old a subject may be, or how many volumes may have been 
written upon it, if it is known only by name, and if the nume- 
rous treatises in which it has beendiscovered, are either inaccesi- 
ble to the public from their scarceness, or illegible from their 
bulk, the first time it shall be presented to the world ina tangible 
shape, it may justly claim the attraction of novelty. Of the 
Jansenists, and of their history we, generally speaking, know 
but little, and with the sources from whence it could be drawn, 
we were as slightly acquaimted. In presenting, therefore, to the 
public, a compendium of the most interesting parts in their event- 
ful story, we conceive that Mrs. Schimmelpenninck is certainly 
entitled to all the attention which novelty so generally attracts. 

The volumes before us are partly a translation, and partly 
original. In copying from preceding works, Mrs, S. seems to 
have allowed herself the full liberty of altering or curtailing, as 
she might think most desirable. To this we do,not altogether 
object, as in the originals, there are certainly many of the 
minuter parts of national history, which to an English reader 
must be almost unintelligible without a more detailed explana- 
nation ; there are parts also, which to those who were more im- 
mediately involved w the controversy, might appear of material 
consequence, but to the English reader, at this distance of time, 
would have been of little interest. 

The first piece in the volume, is the Tour of Dom Claude 
Lancelot to the Grande Chartreuse. Lancelot was born at Paris 
in the year 1616, and early became acquainted with de Hau- 
ranne, the celebrated Abbé of St. Cyran, the friend and coadju- 
tor of Jansenius. He soon became a zealous promoter of Jun- 
senism, and to his learning the Jansenian college of Port Royal 
is indebted for most of its celebrity. ‘The Port Royal Latin, 
Greek, Spanish, and Italian grammars, with the well-known 
collection of Greek primitives, (since translated by Nugent) owe 
their origin. ‘The visit of such a man to such a place, cannot 
fail to command the most lively attention. He left Paris in 
August 1667, and proceeded through Auxerre, Clugny, and 
Lyons, to Grenoble, and from thence to the object of his expe- 
dition. We shall give the description of his approach to this 
magniticent solitude in his own language. 

“ We 
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‘« We travelled for some hours through a very thinly inhabited 
country. Here and there a few scattered huts are interspersed. 
At length even these were no longer to be seen. Nothing met the 
eye but barren wastes, or dark forests, which seemed of an alinost 
interminable length, and which were nearly impervious to the light. 
We saw during the morning many herds of wild deer, with hares 
and foxes in great numbers ; and not unfrequently we were alarmed 
at the howling of wolves, Gradually the forests become hilly, then 
rocky. Our attention was solely taken up with the romantic beauty 
of the scenery, when the forest suddenly opened, and we saw before 
us, what is properly the entrance to the desert of the Grande Char- 
treuse. 

“ Imagine a gloomy forest abruptly terminated by immense 
mountains. The tops covered with snow, and the sides presenting 
a bare front of sabe rock, and beetling brows, undiversitied by the 
least symptom of vegetation. 

“« ‘The desert of the Chartreuse is wholly inaccessible but by onc 
exceedingly narrow defile. This pass, which is only a few feet 
wide, is indeed truly tremendous. It winds between stupendous 
granite rocks, which overhang above ; and appear ready every mo- 
ment to fall with a dreadful crash, and overwhelm the awe-struck 
traveller. Indeed the crags above project so fur beyond the per- 
pendicular ; that they appear literally suspended without support. 

“ They cast such an awful gloom on the path, that our horses as 
well as ourselves, seemed impressed with fear, and ready to start 
back at the strangeness of the scene, and the sullen hollow echo of 
every footfall. 

“ At the farther end of the defile is a most romantic mountain 
torrent. We crossed it on a rude stone bridge; and by a sudden 
wind in the road, immediately saw betore us the tremendous Alp, 
on which the monastery is placed. In order to give you any idea 
of its position, I should observe, that the mountain on which it is 
situated, though apparently of an inaccessible height, is yet sur- 
rounded on every side by rocks still more elevated, whose summits 
are covered with perpetual snows. 

** No sooner is the defile passed, than nothing which possesses 
either animal or vegetable life is seen. 

“* No huntsman winds his horn in these dreary solitudes; no 
shepherd’s pipe is allowed to disturb the deep repose. It is not per- 
mitted the mountaineers ever to lead their flocks beyond the en- 
trance; and even beasts of prey seem to shrink back from the 
dreaded pass, and instinctively to keep away from a desert, which 
neither furnishes subsistence nor covert. 

‘“* Nothing meets the eye but tremendous precipices and rude 
fragraents of rock, diversified with glaciers in every possible fantas- 
tic form. 

“ Qur mules began slowly to ascend. The path is rocky, and 


wiads round the mountain. How te describe the terrors of the as- 
sent | know not. 


‘© Sometimes 
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*“« Sometimes it was only a narrow ledge, scarcely affording foot- 
ing for our mules, and overhanging dizzy precipices below. At 
others, the rocks, jutting out above, overhung till they formed a 
complete arch over our heads, and rendered the path so dark, that 
we could scarcely see to pick our way. Frequently huge fragments 
of rock fell with a tremendous crash from above, always threatening 
instant destruction, and occasionally wholly blocking up the road. 
We were then obliged to use tools which we brought on purpose, to 
make fresh stepping places. Ouce we had to pass over a narrow 
pine-plank, which shook at every step ; this was placed by way of 
bridge over a yawning chasm, which every moment threatened to 
ingulph the traveller in its marble jaws. We often passed close by 
the side of abysses so profound as to be totally lost in darkness ; 
whilst the awful roaring of the waters struggling in their cavities, 
shook the very rocks on which we trod. . 

** We laid the bridle on our mules’ necks in silence ; lifting up 
our hearts to that great and inscrutable Being, who has created so 
many wonders, and whose eternal Godhead and almighty power are 
thus awfully. and clearly written, even from the creation of the 
world, in the things which he has made. 

“« As we ascended still higher, we were every now and then dis« 
turbed by the hoarse screams of the eagles (the only tenants of these 
deserts), who started from their eyries at the sudden disruption of 
the masses of rock above, and wheeled in long circles round the 
mountain. 

‘* Aiter some hours’ toiling in this manner, and at the height of 
about half a league, we reached the precincts, or rather outward 
court of the monastery. This building is not a part of the Convent 
itself, but is a distinct establishment, composed of lay-brothers, or 
other persons, who wish to be under the direction of the Chartreux, 
without wholly conforming to the severity of their rule. These per- 
sons chiefly manage the temporal concerns of the community ; and 
by their industry their few wants are easily supplied. All round the 
court are cells, for the residence of those amongst them who oc» 
cupy their working hours in the various handicraft labours necessary 
to the whole community. 

‘* Here we gladly partook of some refreshment. Our journey, 
however, was not so soon terminated. We ascended a quarter of 
a league farther, before we came to the monastery itself. 

‘“« ‘The difficulties in the first part of our ascent, ? ared mere 
trifles to those we had to encounter in the latter. e snow ren- 
dered the path so dubious, and the ice made it so slippery, that we 
scarcely took a step but at the imminent hazard of our lives. 
constant sliding of loose stones under the snow added to the risk. 
Our gracious Lord, however, preserved us from painful fear ; how 
often have we experienced his kind protection and mercies, even 
before we knew him, and before we had devoted our hearts to him. 
in your long captivity he still spreads beneath you his everlasti 
arms! and in our journeyings for his sake, he who keeps 
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without slumbering or sleeping, blessed our coming in, as he had 
our going out. He mercifully preserved us from all evil ; and above 
all, he preserved our souls. Before sun-set we reached the Con- 
vent grate. 

“ The monastery itself is as striking as the approach ; its prodi- 
givus strength and bigh antiquity give it a singularly venerable ap- 
pearance, The circumstances of its position increase the sensation 
of awe. 

“ The Chartreuse, though situated a whole league above the 
base of the mountain, is yet placed in a bottom, as it respects the 
summit. Nay, so far are the rocks elevated above its highest tur- 
rets, that it takes two hours more good travelling to attain the 
highest practicable point, In fact, the stupendous rocks, which 
enclose it on every side, reach far above the clouds, which mostly, ' 
indeed, rest upon their summits; here they form a dense shade, 
which, like a dark awning, completely conceals the sun from the 
view. 

** Were this not the case, the fierce reflection of its beams would 
be almost insupportable. Eyen on the brighest day, the sun is only 
visible (owing ta the proximity of the rocks), as from the bottom of 
a deep well. On the west, indeed, there is a little space, which be- 
ing thus sheltered, is occupied by a dark grove of pine trees ; on 
every other side the rocks, which are as steep 2s so many walls, are 
not more than ten yards from the Convent. By this means a dim 
and gloomy twilight perpetually reigns within ; and it is difficult to 
read small print but by lamp-light, even in the noon of the brightest 
summer’s day.’’ P. 6. 


‘The Grande Chartreuse was founded in 1084, by St. Bruno, 

a native of Cologne, who is said to bave been suddeuly con- 
verted from a life of prothgacy and gaiety, by a chance visit, 
during a fit of intoxication, to the chapel of a Benedictine mo- 
nastery. It appears, however, that notwithstanding all his sauc- 
tity, he still continued to indulge in his roving disposition, for at 
his newly-founded institution, he did not remain above six years. 
Afterwards, upon the summons of Urban the Second, he visited 
Rome, which he again soon quitted im disgust, and having a 
taste for building monastcries in deserts, he founded another in 
the wilds of Squillace, in Calabria, where he died. Another 
history of Ins conversion is extant, which savours more of the 
Acia Sanctorum than of the ux veritatis. "There is a tradition, 
that, at the funeral of a brother canon, Raymond Docres, who 
died in a fit of debauchery, while Bruno was present, the pall 
which covered the body began to move, and the corpse raised 
atself slowly out of iis coffin, and with a look of inexpressible 
anguish and horror, uttered, in a slow and sepulchral tone, the 
following awful words. Justo judicio Dei appellatus sum—justo 
Judicio Dei judicatus sum—justo judicio Dei condemnatus sum; 
and 
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and having uttered these words, it fell down again into the coffin 
and expired. Be this as it may, itis certain that Bruno res 
tired in penitence and sorrow from the world, and that with a 
few followers, he founded the Chartreuse, strictly following the 
severest discipline of the ancient order of St. Benedict. Our 
readers will not be displeased to be reminded of the beautiful 
lines which occur in the Pursuits of Literature, descriptive of 
the retreat of St. Bruno. ' 


* Or where Carthusian towers the pilgrim draw, 
And bow the soul with unresisted awe, 

Whence Bruno, from the pine-vlad mountain’s brow, 
Surveyed the world’s inglorious toils below ; 

Then, as down rugged cliffs the torrent roared, 
Prostrate, great nature’s present God adored, 

And bade, in solitude’s extremest bourne, 

[teligion hallow the severe sojourn.”? 


Iu the time, however, of Lancelot, the monks appear to have 
relaxed some little from the severity of their original founder. 
Sull, however, their life presented an example of the most real 
and unfeigned austerity. From the Grande Chartreuse, Lance- 
lot proceeded to Alét, whose bishop, the good Nicholas Pavillon, 
~ received him with primitive hospitality. This bishop of Alet 
was specially instrumental in the dissemination of the holy Scrip- 
tures throughout France, which, together with his partiality for the 
Jansenists, exposed him to the hatred of the Jesuits, and to much 
severe persecution. He was ever esteemed, however, a man of 
real sauctity, aud was frequently consuted by those of the highest 
ranks respecting their spiritual concerns. One of his most cele- 
brated disciples was De Rancé, the institutor of the astonishing 
austerities which were practised at La Trappe. As De Rancé 
has been the hero of a poem, which we noticed in the course of 
the preceding year, we shall not give any detail of his history, 
nor of bis extraordinary conversion. Sufficient is it to say, that 
be resigned all the vast benetices, and even his paternal imhert- 
tauce, reserving only La ‘Trappe, of which he became the regue 
Jar abbot. He found, upon bis arrival, that the monks were not 
only immersed in luxury and sloth, but disgraced by the most 
scandalous profligacy. ‘Io their debauchery, they added even 
robbery and murder, and from a brotherhood of, saints, they 
becaine a banditti of ruffians. In his attempt to reform so des- 
perate a crew, De Rancé met with the most appalling difficul- 
ties. Plans were laid to poison’him ; and once even a pistol was 
presented close to his head, but fortunately it missed fire; it is 
satisfactory, however, to learn, that the perpetrator of this horrid 
act, became a sincere penitent, nor did De Rancé find a more 
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zealous, attached, aud affectionate friend, than in his former . 
assassin. Aftor the description which we gave of the Grand 
Chartreuse, our readers will not be displeased to be presented 
with a view of the abbey of ‘La Trappe. 


“ This abbey is situated not far from Evreux and St. Maurice. 

“ On descending a hill near the latter village, the traveller sud- 
denly finds himself at the skirts of a dark forest, which extends fur- 
ther than the eye can reach, over an immense tract of country. 
Here it becumes necessary to take a guide, for the way is so ex- 
ceedingly intricate, that even those best acquainted with it, are in 

rpetual danger of losing their road. 

“ The whole of the way is inexpressibly dreary. It is only diver- 
sified by a few lone huts, or solitary dilapidated chapels. Here and 
there are seen, beneath the spreading trees, a few decaying crosses 
raised by pious bands. ‘The squirrels, hares, and foxes, seemed, 
undisturbed, to possess the whole domain. 

“ After traversing these lone roads for some hours, the trees be- 
come thicker, and tangled with underwood, and the traveller reaches — 
a thick wood, clothing the sudden slope of a hill. Here a most ro- 
mantic prospect opens. Hills of every variety of form present 
themselves to the eye on every side, and they are completely co- 
ae with forests, offering the most fanciful variety of tint and 

iage. 

«On etrating the midst of this thicket, a little path, or ra- 
ther track, is pointed out by the guide, if indeed one may call by 
that name a way where no vestige of any human footstep appears. 
A little blaze here and there, on particular trees, is the only direc- 
tion. Even this is so feintly marked, that to others but the guide it 
would be nearly imperceptible. After pursuing this path for about 
three miles, through a maze of the mest intricate turnings and 
windings, aud through every diversity of rise and fall, the traveller 
again finds an opening in the trees. Here he discovers himself to be 
on the overhanging brow of a hill, the descent of which is clothed 
with wood, and so perpendicular as to appear impracticable, till led 
by the guide to a zig-zag path, concealed by the trees, and hollow- 
ed out of the side of the rock ; it appears impossible to advance a 

. step, without tumbling headlong into the valley beneath. 

“ ‘The prospect is truly awful and striking. On all sides nothing 
is visible but hills, rising one beyond another, and completely co- 
vered with dark forests. ‘hese extend in endless continuity, with- 
out the least apparent vestige of any human footstep having ever 
trod them before. An almost denth-like silence and stillness reigns 
allatound. Directly under the feet, but ata great depth, is a long 
and steep valley, so narrow and so thickly wooded, as to be almost 
impervious to the rays of the sun. ; 

“ This valley is interspersed with eleven lakes. The waters are 
completely stagnant, thcir hue is dark and dismal. These lakes 
connecting one with another, in two circles, form a double moat 
shout the monastery. In the middle of the day the venerable ~~ 
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of La Trappe appears rising in the centre. In the morning and 
evening the exhalations arising from the waters are so thick, that only 
its dark grey towers, above the curling vapour, or the deep tone of 
its bell, announces to the traveller that he has reached his journey’s 


end. 
« Perhaps there is not a situation in the whole world more calcu- 
lated to inspire religious awe, than the first view of the ot 


La Trappe. The total solitude, the undisturbed silence, and the 
solemnity of the scene, is indescribable. The only adequate 
rison of sensation I can make, is that excited by the sight of death. 
‘“‘ In descending the steep, through difficult and intricate by- 
paths, the traveller again loses sight of the abbey, till he has actu- 
ally reached the bottem of the hill. Then emerging from the trees, 
the following inscription, immediately before him, appears, in stone 
work, above the grate of the convent. 


« ¢ C’estici que la mort et la vérité 

‘© Elevent leurs flambeaux terribles ; 

“ C’est de cette demeure au monde inaccersible 
* Quel’on pass al’éternité.’ ” P. 22, 


The austerities practised at La Trappe are severe almost to 
suicidal excess. Neither meat, fish, nor eggs are allowed even in 
the case of severe sickness. ‘Their daily food is bread with vegeta- 
bles and water; their meals are only two in the day, nor must 
exceed twelve ounces in both together. ‘Their cloaths are made 
of thick woollen cloth, which are never changed, nor even taken 
off by day or night, summer or winter, The number of rheus 
matisms aud other paiwful complaints arising from this custom, 
may easily be imagined. ‘Ibeir beds are composed of ropes of 
‘knotted straw. From these they rise about two in the morni 
perform different religious services until seven. At this hour 
they go ont to their labour in the open air, which is of the most la-’ 
borions and fatiguing nature, nor ig it ever intermitted, either sum- 
mer or winter. Half past tenis the hour of their first repast ; after 
this they read till noon; when they are allowed to lie down till 
one. After an half hour spent in religious duties, they work 
again till three. ‘They then read for three quarters of ao hour, 
and retire for one quarter more to their private meditations. 
Vespers begin at four, and end at five. After this they sup, and 
retire to read in private till half past six, at which time publie 
reading begins, which lasts till seven, the hour of compline, or 
the last evening service. This lasts tll eight, at which hour 
they retire to rest. -‘The most rigid silence 1s maintained 
out the whole of the monastery, uninterrupted even by the-inter- 
change of friendly conversation. For one hour, on a Sunday, 
those who are inclined, may make a short speech on religious 
subjects, which is the only time when they bear the sound of each 
sat other's 
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other’s voice. They are not allowed to stand near each other 
during their work, or even by signs to hold the most distant com- 
munication. The monk of La Ttappe, in the midst of two 
hundred and fifty of his brethren (the number during the visit of 
Lancelot) is as much an insulated being as the lone traveller in 
the most-deserted wilds of Africa. No one, except the abbot 
and prior, are acquainted with the real names and conditions of 
the brethren. Upon their entrance, they always assume a new 
name, and it has often been the case, that those of the same name, 
family, and neighbourhood, have lived together for many years 
in the convent, without knowing each other, till the grave-stone 
revealed the name of the survivor. An extraordinary instance is 
given in the volume before us. 


** Some years ago a youth of great talents entered himself at La 
Trappe. His early and deep piety edified the whole society. After 
a few years the austerities he had practised at so early an age, under- 
mined his health. He fell into a slow decline. One of the monks 
was appointed to attend him. He was selected as having himself 
left the world at a very early period. The youth died. About a 
year after his death, one of the monks happening to go rather ear- 
lier than usual into the burying ground, their usual walking place ; 
the monk who attended the youth standing with his arms folded, 
contemplating his tomb. On ae him, he immediately fell back 
into the walk: no more notice was taken, the burying ground con- 
tinued the daily walking place, nor did any other symptom ever es- 
cape. ‘Ten years after, the monk died. His grave-stone unfolded 
the secret. It was his only son whom he wept, and whom, though 
unknown to him, he had so diligently attended.”” P. 130. 


Though as they meet each other they are not allowed to 
speak, yet the forms of politeness are always preserved, in mu- 
tually bowing as they pass. ‘They wait by turns at the tables, 
where as constant a silence is preserved. So far indeed do they 
curry their aversion to noise, that if any unforiunate wight, dur- 
ing the time of their repast, should display his clumsinéss, in the 
fall of a dish, knife and fork, or salt cellar, the perpetrator of the 
crime quits his. seat, and prostrates himself on the ground, tll 
the signal of pardon is giveu by the abbot. ‘There is something 
in their preparation for death quite revolting to human natures 
When any one of the brethren 1s supposed to be in the last ex- 
tremity, he is taken off his bed of straw, and placed oy a heap 
of dust and ashes ou the floor, and there left to expire. 

Such was the state of the monastery of La Trappe in the mid 
die of the seventeenth century. So ignorant of all external 
affairs were its monks, that in after times few of them knew the 
nanie of the reigning prince. It is with pleasure we turn from 
these uscless.austerities and unfruitful seclusions to other institu 
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tions of a much more beneficial nature, which were formed, as 
Lancelot relates, under the superintendence of the good Bishop 
of Alét. A female society, especially of regents or teachers, 
appears to have been productive of the highest utility. These 
ladies take no religious vows, but live in a state much resembli 
that of the monastic orders. They are clothed alikep and live 
together in a common habitation or college. The objects of the 
society are to nurse the sick, instruct the ignorant, and relieve 
the poor, particularly of their own sex. They appear to have 
been very active in teaching domestic management to poor fami- 
lies, and-in superintending schools for girls. ‘Though the esta- 
blishment was at Alét, yet they spent six months in each year, 
from Autumn to Easter, in taking circuits to extend the circle of 
their benevolence. 


As soon asthe ladies reach the district appointed for the year, 
six of them go to the principal town, and take possession of a 
house, provided on purpose for them, by the bishop; the rest of 
the detachment proceed two and two to houses appointed for them, 
in like manner in all the villages immediately circumjacent. 

‘‘ In these houses the ladies remain the whole time. No man ever 
enters, nor do they ever go out but to chapel, and as it falls to the 
turn of each to visit the sick inthetown. A medicine closet, and 
clothes for the poor, are immediately provided, and they are them- 
selves supplied with every requisite from Alét. 

« As soon as they arrive at any town, they immediately deliver a 
letter of recommendation to the principal clergyman in the place; 
and also an order from the bishop, that he should immediately give 
the whole town notice of their arrival. Accordingly a printed 
paper is put up in the market-place, and in the corners of the 
streets, with an invitation to all females, of every age and deno 
mination, to wait on them. 

‘* In a hall appropriated for the purpose, they receive all the wo- 
men and children who choose te Come, and immediately begin a 
regular and settled plan of instruction, which fully occupies them 
from morning till night. 

‘‘ The morning instruction is generally of a temporal, and the 
evening of a spiritual nature. One day in the week is devoted to 
teach the young women to cut out clothes to advantage, 
cookery, and many things of the like nature. Every other day a 
school is held for the girls. They are instructed in reading, writ 
ing, working, and accaunts. Part of every day is devoted to reli- 
gious reading, and catechetical instruction. It is expected that ne 
book shall be read, nor any catechism used, which has not been 
prescribed by the bishop. ‘The ladies are, however, expected to 
use their own discretion in commenting and applying their instruc- 
tions to existing et At these meetings all of their own 
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sex are invited to be present; there are, however, other meetings, 
which are more particularly designed for those who have made 
farther advances; or who have manifested a disposition decidedly 
serious. In these they have readings of a more spiritual nature, 
to which they add exhortation, and a little free spiritual conversa- 
tion, in which each person, who is inclined, relates her experience, 
or asks advice. Besides this, the Regents have, once a fortnight, 
private conversation with every individual who attends them. So 
that there is not a single person with whose state of mind they are 
unacquainted, 

“ Once a month, they all assemble from the neighbouring vil- 
lages in their house in town. Here they give an account of their 
mutual labours, state their difficulties, encourage each other, ar- 
range their plans for the ensuing month, and draw up a statement 
of their progress, and a catalogue of their wants, which is sent to 
the superior and committee at Alét ; and is by them transmitted to 
the bishop. In this account every individual is mentioned, and it is 
by this means M, d’Alét acquires so extensive an acquaintance 
with his diocese. 

“‘ After the Regents have been two or three months in a place, 
and are well acquainted with the people, they make choice of some 
of the most pious and intelligent, whom they take into their house, 
and to whom they give instructions, to qualify them to conduct 
every thing on the same plan after their departure. They also 
select some of the most pious ladies to take the superintendence of 
the whole. Thus little schools and religious societies are formed 
all over the diocese. ‘They also instruct in mixing medicines, at- 
tending the sick, &c. By this regular system, stability has been 
given to their institution. Wherever they have once obtained 
footing, not only a total, but a permanent reform, has mostly suc- 
ceeded their labours. 

** It is astonishing how much the Regents are beloved and re- 
spected. If they are seen in the streets, each one in passing is 
sure to pull off his hat and stand aside. Not seldom have I seen 
the roughest boors bless them with tears in their eyes. Even the 
little children are delighted with their winning, affectionate, agd 
cheerful manners. 

** We had the Regents last year!’ is a sentence often pronounced 
with great exultation in the diocese of Alét. I have often seen the 
words,—‘ The Regents are come!’ diffuse the same joy over @ 
whole village, as though it had been a public festival. 

_ The labours of these ladies are by no means confined to the 
poor ; those amongst the rich and noble, who want their advice, are 
perfectly at liberty to ask it, whilst they reside in their district. 

“* It has nevertheless been found n to make strict, oF 
rather inviolable rules. Otherwise the sorta multiplicity of 
acquaintance would subject them to a degree of intrusion, which 
would effectually defeat the object of their labours. 

«© The established rules are therefore never departed from. 

2 Whilst 
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Whilst the Regents wholly devote themselves to their own district, 
and receive every one there who chooses it ; they, at the same time, 
never allow, on any pretext whatever, of any correspondence, either 
by. letter or visits, with any individuals whose quarter they liave 

** Should any letter be sent, a short but polite answer from the 
superior states their rule and the reason for it; and the writer is 
referred to the established superintendence of the district. Nor is 
any intercourse resumed, till in the course of their rounds, they 
again return to the same place. 

“ With the superintendents and the ladies’ committees, ‘they 
keep up a constant comaouunication. The bishop also takes care 
that they shall be regularly inspected by the minister of the 

lace. 

“ On the Regents’ return to Alét in spring, they render an 
account of all they have done; they are peculiarly careful to mark 
all the errors and mistakes they have fullen into, and appoint so- 
Iemn seasons of retirement, fasting and prayer, to implore the 
divine forgiveness.”’—P. 159. 

The extensive utility of such an institution forms a lively con- 
trast to the selfish and self-inflicted severity of the brethren of 
La Trappe. Far be it for us to-suffer an expression to escape 
us, which might be construed into derision of this most mistaken 
piety. There is a reverence due even to all the absurdities of 
single, sincere, aiid penitent souls. ‘There was no. external 
grimace in the austerities of. La Trappe, there was a reality in 
them, which causes human nature to shudder rather than to 
smile. ‘The sufferings still of these voluntary martyrs centered 
entirely in self. ‘The gratuitous privations aud tortures. which 
they underwent, neither by their influence reclaimed the profli- 
gate, nor by their example edified the faithful. ‘They consecrated 
no cause, they sealed uo doctrine, they advanced no_ practice; 
uscless enough in themselveg, jhey became still more so, from 
the solitude in which they were inflicted. Yet throughout the 
whole of this letter, Lancelot, in the enthusiasm of admiration, 
pronounces them to be the immediate effect of divine grace 
upou the heart. The grace of God is indeed the inspirer of 
contrition, and the mstrument of reformation: of that contrition, 
which amends the heart of the individual, of that reformation, 
which extends its fluence over the hearts of others. But that 
the grace of God is the adviser aud instrument of tortures, either 
corporeal or spiritual, we can never be led to believe. By. the 
grace of God these fathers of La ‘Lrappe might be led to aban- 
don a life of proftligacy and vice, but by the grace of God they 
Were never taught to adopt another of useless anguish and soli- 
lary austerity ; 1 detiauce of the very first principles of-that reli- 
ion, to the study of which they believed themselves devoted. 
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Love, charity, and benevolence appear to have been banished 
from the hearts of these sateersile and mistaken beings. To 
bring Christianity into disrepute, by the practice of irrational 
austerities, would appear to be the great scheme of the enem 
of mankind. If religion can once be represented as absurd, half 
the work of infidelity is done. In one age, the useless severities 
inflicted upon themselves by these mistaken devotees, but added 
confidence to the sceptic and encouragement to the profligate. 
Reason taught them that this self-devotion could not be religion, 
and they too readily concluded, from all that they saw and heard, 
that there could be no other. In our age, the common sense 
of mankind has decried the use of bodily torture as the test of reli- 
gion in the soul ; but the pangs from which the body is relieved, 
are too often transferred to the soul. The brethren of La Trappe 
tormented their frames with the severities of perpetual penance, 
and sought for grace in the anguish of corporeal suffering ; tlie 
disciples of fanaticism agonize and torment their minds, and 
when distracted by pious doubts, worn down by heart-rending 
melancholy, and immured, as it were, in themselves and their 
own unmerited sufferings, are proclaimed as the triumphant ex- 
amples of grace in the soul. In both these cases, the wretched 
victims of delusion demand our most sincere and heartfelt com- 
miseration. We could wish, that both for themselves and 
others, they could be redeemed from this slavery to the grossest 
superstition, into the liberty of that heavenly wisdom, “ whose 
ao ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 
fore, however, we quit the brotherhood of La Trappe, we 
must present to the reader the meeting between De Rancé and 
James the Second. The scene between the founder of the 
institution and the exiled monarch, is a very striking one, and 
appears to be drawn with much fidelity. 


« James the Second had heard of La Trappe in the days of his 
wa pod After his misfortunes, he resolved to visit a seclusion 
had so long felt a curiosity to see. The design was not exe- 
= till after his return from his unsuccessful expedition to Ire- 
“ He arrived at La Trappe in the evening of the 20th of No- 
vember, 1690. As soon as M. de Rancé heard he was come, he 
went forth to meet him at the door of the monastery. The ki 
was on horseback. As soon as he alighted, the Abbé pros 
himself before him. This is the custom with respect to all stran- 
gers. Nevertheless, it was, in this instance, performed in a manner 
ressive of peculiar respect. 
“ The king felt pain at seeing the Abbé in this humiliating pos- 
ture before him. He raised him up, and then entreated his bene- 
diction, This the Abbé gave, accompanying it with a apoosh 
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some length. He assured his majesty he thought it a great honour 
to see sun who was iin for the sake of Christ; who 
had renounced three kingdoms from conscientious motives. He 
added, that the prayers of the whole community had been con- 

offered up in his behalf. They had continually implored 
heaven to afford him renewed strength, that he might press on in 
the power of God, till he should receive an eternal and immortal 
crown. 

“« The king was then conducted to chapel. They afterwards 
conversed together for an hour. James joined in the evening ser- 
vice, by which be appeared much edified and consoled. 

‘“‘ The king’s supper was served by the monks, and consisted of 
roots, eggs, and vegetables. He seemed much pleased with all he 
saw. After supper, he went and looked at a collection of maxims 
of Christian conduct, which were framed and hung up against the 
wall; he perused them several times, and, expressing how much 
he admired them, requested a copy. 

“ Next day the king attended the chapel. He communicated | 
with the tien this he did with great devotion. He afterwards 
went to see the community occupied at their labour for an hour 
and an half. Their occupations chiefly consist of ploughing, turn- 
ing, basket-making, brewing, carpentry, washing, transcribing ma- 
nuscripts, and book-binding. 

“ The king was much struck with their silence and recollection. 
He, however, asked the Abbé, if he did not think they laboured 
too hard. M. de Rancé replied, ‘ Sire, that which would be hard 
to those who seek pleasure, is easy to those who practise peni- 
tence.’ | 

“ In the afternoon the king walked for some time on a fine ter- 
race, formed between the lakes surrounding the monastery. The 
view from this place is peculiarly striking. 

‘* His Britannic majesty then went to visit an hermit, who lived 
by himself in a small hut, which he had constructed in the woods 
surrounding La Trappe. In this, retreat he spent his time in 
prayer and in praise, remote from all intercourse with any one, ex- 
cepting the Abbé de la Trappe. ee was a person of 
rank; he had formerly been distinguished as one of the bravest 
officers in King James’s army. On entering his cell, the monarch 
appeared much struck and affected with the entire change in his 
demeanour and @xpression of countenance. 

** In a short time he recovered himself, After a great 
of questions on the part of the king, he at length asked him, ¢ at 
what hour in the morning he attended the service of the convent 
in winter?’ Heanswered, ‘ at about half-past three,’ 

“* * But,’ returned Lord Dumbarton, who was in the king's suite, 
‘surely that is impossible. How can you traverse this intricae 
forest in the dark ; especially at a season of the year, when, even 
in the day time, the road must be undiscernible, from the frost and 
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“ * My Lord,’ replied the hermit, ‘ I should blush to esteem 
these trifles as any inconveniences, in serving a heavenly monarch ; 
when I have so often braved dangers, so far more eminent, for the 
chance of serving an earthly prince.’ 

“* ¢ You are right,’ returned the king. ‘ How wonderful that sa 
much should be sacrificed to temporal potentates ; whilst so little 
should be secured by serving him, the only King, immortal and 
invisible, to whom alone true honour and power belong. That 
God who has done so much for us!’ 

«« ¢ Surely, however,’ continued Lord Dumbarton to the hermit, 
* you must be thoroughly tired with passing all your time alone in 
this gloomy forest.’ 

« ¢ No,’ interposed the king; himself replying to the question, 
« he has indeed chosen a path widely different to that of the 
world. Death, which discovers all things, will shew that he has 
chosen the right one.’ 

“ The king paused for a reply. None being made, he conti- 
nued. ‘ There is a difference,’ said he, (turning to the hermit), 
‘ between you and the rest of mankind. You will die the death 
of the righteous, and you will rise at the resurrection of the just. 
But they’.... 

“* Here he paused ; his eyes scemed full of tears, and his mind 
absent, as if intent on painful recollections. 

** After a few moments, he hastily arose, and taking a polite 
* and kind leave of the gentleman, returned with his retinue to the 
monastery. 

** During his whole stay, the king assisted at all the offices. 
In all of them he manifested a deep and fervent devotion. His 
misfortunes seemed to have been the means of awakening his heart 
to worship God in spirit and in truth. 

‘“* Next day the king prepared to depart at an early hour. 

“* On taking leave, he threw himself at M. de Rancé’s feet; 
and with tears requested his parting bencdictian. 

‘¢ The Abbé bestowed it in a most solemn and affecting manner, 

* The king, on rising, recognized the monk on whose arm he 
leant to get up. He was a nobleman who had long served in hig 
army (the Zion. Robert Grakam.) ¢ Sir,’ said the king, addressi 
himself to him, ‘ 1 have never ceased to regret the generosity wi 
which you made a sacrifice of a splendid fortune in behalf of your 
king. I can, however, now grieve at it no longer; since I per- 
ceive that your misfortunes in the service of an earthly monarch, 
have proved the blessed means of your having devoted your heart 
toa heavenly one.’ 


“ The king then mounted his horse and departed.”’ P. 330, 


The second volume of Mrs. Schimmelpenninck contains 3 
desultory history both of Jansenius and of the Port Royal, se 
Jected from various foreign works. Upon the first of these, we 
shall not enter at present, as the history of Port Royal seems ta 
present 
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esent a much more interesting scene to the English ‘reader. 
monastery of Port Royal was situated about six a 

from Paris, and was founded in 1204, by Eudes de Sully, bishop 
of Paris, and was the most ancient establishment of the order of 
Citeaux. At the conclusion of the sixteenth century, like mest 
other institutions of the same nature, it had relapsed into great 
irregularity and licentiousuess. About this time, as was fre- 
quently the custom, Maria Angelica Arnauld was nominated the 
abbess, before she had completed her eleventh year, to secure 
the revenues to the family. is Augelica, when she grew up, 
became the reformer of the whole order. She not only reduced 
the monastery of Port Royal into a state of the most perfect reli- 
gious discipline, but she was commissioned by the superiors to 
effect the same change in the rich and well-endowed establish- 
ment of Maubisson: she succeeded a profligate abbess, who had 
been expelled for her crimes. This lady contrived, however, by 
the assistance of a few cavaliers, to find her way back to her an- 
cient habitation, and to dispossess Angelica. Her triumph, how- 
ever, did not last long; for she was again deposed by force, and 
Angelica reinstated, who did not take up her abode there long, 
but having carried her purpose into effect, she returned to Port 
Royal. ‘The number of nuns increased under the management 
of Angelica, from twelve to eighty. About this time, so violent> 
a contagion appears to have prevailed within the walls. of the 
monastery, from its unhealthy situation, that after losing many 
of its members, the remainder were forced tu quit its walls, and 
retire toa magnificent hotel in Paris, which had been purchased 
for Angelica by her family. This was distinguished by the name 
of the Port Royal de Paris, while the monastery which they left 
was called Port Royal des Champs. About this time, Angelica 
began to be closely connected with M. de St. Cyran, the inti- 
mate friend and follower af dJansenius. Under his protection 
and advice, a few young men, disgusted with the profligacy 
around them, formed themselves into a society for religious re- 
tirement ; and after a few months, finding their numbers increase, 
they determined to take possession of the deserted monastery of 
Port Royal des Champs, which they did in 1638. Their plan 
of seclusion was of a much more ratiuvnal and amiable nature than 
that which was practised by the brethren of La Trappe. The 
acquainted themselves with every trade and profession, both high 
and low, which could make them useful to their neighbours. In 
the mean time, the fame of the establishment was advanced ; and 
those of the highest ranks thought themselves fortunate in bei 
enabled to send their children to be educated at Port 
The schools increased both in fame and in numbers, and many 


smaller establishments were formed at neighbouring aia 
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the direetion of the members of the original foundation. ‘Tille. 
mont, Arnauld, Pascal, Nicole, nay, even Racine himself, pur- 
sued their studies, under the direction of the recluses of Port 
Royal. Ia the mean time, the nuns, if we may so term them, 
increasing in number, were forced again to take possession of 
.their old habitation in the country. ‘The female part occupied 
one half, and the recluses the other; they never saw each other 
but in the chapel; aud the order and decorum which the whole 
establishment presented, was in the highest degree creditable, 
Their conduct also in every point respecting the largesses and 
bequests, which flowed in upon them from various quarters, ap- 
pear to have been most generous and disinterested. During the 
civil wars at the commencement of the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth, the buildings of Port Royal, by that time increased to a 
very considerable extent, were the depository for the property, 
and the refuge for the persons of their harassed and distressed 
neighbours. ‘The foilowing is a letter from Angelica, descriptive 
of the miseries in which they were involved. 


“ We are all occupied in contriving soups and pottage for the 
poor. ‘This is, taAeed, an awful time. Our gentlemen, as they 
were taking their rounds yesterday, found two poor persons starved 
to death ; and met with a young woman on the very point of kill. 
“ng her child, because she had no food for it. All is pillaged 
around ; corn-fields are trampled over by the cavalry, in presence 
of the starving owners; despair has seized all whose confidence is 
not in God ; nobody will any longer plough or dig; there are no 
horses, indeed, left for the former, nor if there were, is any person 
certain of reaping what he sows; all is stolen. 

“ Perhaps I shall not be able to send you a letter to-morrow, 
for all our horses and asses are dead with hunger. O how little do 


princes know the detailed horrors of war! All the prone of 


the beasts we were obliged to divide between ourselves and the 
starving poor. We concealed as many of the peasants and of their 
cattle as we could in our monastery, to save them from being mur- 
dered, and losing all their substance. Our dormitory and the 
chapter-house were full of horses. We were almost stifled, by 
being pent up with these beasts. But we could not resist the 
piercing lamentations of the starving and heart-broken poor. In 
the cellar were concealed forty cows. Our court-yards and out- 
houses are stuffed full of fowls, turkeys, ducks, geese, and asses. 
The church is piled up to the ceiling with corn, oats, beans, and 
pease; and with caldrons, kettles, and other things belonging to 
the cottagers. Every time we enter the chapel, we are obliged to 
scramble over sacks of fiour, and all sorts of rubbish. ‘Ihe floor of 
the choir is completely covered with the libraries of our gentlemen. 
Thirty or forty nuns from other convents have fled here too for 
refuge. Our laundry is thronged by the aged, the blind, 
maim 
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maimed, the halt, and infants. The infirmary is full of sick and 
wounded, We have torn up all our rags and linen clothes to dress 
their sores. Wehave no more, and are now at our wits’ ends, 
The cold is excessive, and all our fire-wood is consumed. We 
dare not go into the woods for any more, as they are full of ma- 
rauding parties. We hear that the Abbey of St. Cyran has been 
burnt and pillaged. Our own is threatened with an attack ey 
day. ‘The cold weather alone preserves us from pestilence. We 
are so closely crowded, that deaths happen continually ; God, how- 
ever, is with us, and we are in peace.”” Vol. ii. p. 220. 


The celebrated publication of Arnauld, upon frequent commu- 
nion, recommending penitence rather than penance, first directed 
the arms of the Jesuits against a party, who threatened to rival 
them in every branch both of learning and of influence. Of the 
schools of the Jansenists, they had been long jealous, and they 
were happy in the opportunity, which the condemnation of the 
doctrines of the Jansenists afforded, to suppress them. The 
various persecutions which the inhabitants of Port Royal under- 
went, are accurately detailed in the volume before us. Their 
preservation, by the conversion of Madame de Longueville to 
the Jansenist party, was but temporary: within a month after her 
death, the persecution was renewed ; and, in 1709, the final de= 
struction of the monastery, aud of its whole establishment, was . 
resolved on. 

The narrative of its destruction is contained in a separate vo- 
lume, and forms a most engaging history. On the morning of 
the 29th of October, M. d’ Argenson, the king’s commissioner, 
appeared before the gates of the monastery with a troop of ar- 
chers, and with a long file of carriages. He assembled the nuns, 
and read them the decree of the king, that they were to be sepa- 
rated from each other immediately, and dispersed in diflerent 
religious houses through Fyagee. Not a quarter of an hour was 
allowed them to prepare themselves for this last, this most cruel 
siroke of all. ‘They were allowed to take no papers with them, 
the little bundle of each was strictly examined as they passed, 
and they each received the billet of their future destination. 
The scene of this separation is drawn im a manner so touching, 
that we cannot but present it to our readers. 


“ When M. d’Argenson had finished his examination, he asked 
the procuratrix for her accompts. Then the nuns, who in the 
midst of their own extremity, never forgot their wonted benefi. 
cence ; spoke to M. d’Argenson of their old servants, most of whom 
had long and faithfully served them, from early youth even to hoary 
hairs; they also recommended to him ar ty as well as some 
old domestics and others, who being past » were maintained 
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for their latter days? M. d’Argenson replied, ‘ that it was vexa- 
tious ; but it would be time enough to consider of that, when they” 
were gone.’ Saying this, he took the keys of enclosure, and put 
them in the hands of an archer. He then again entered the chap- 
ter-house, followed by a troop of bailiffs and archers, amounting to 
above thirty; who with those already there, completely filled the 
room. 

* Besides these, there were others in the outer court guarding 
the servants, without counting the numbers who invested the whole 
wall of enclosure, the hills, and all the avenues of approach; so 
that there were nearly three hundred men armed and mounted, 
merely to disperse a few nuns. 

** The nuns, seeing they were now so near finally quitting their 
beloved seclusion, no human help being at hand, and no pitying 
eye turned to them, and the archers and bailiffs now fast thronging 
in upon them, finally to disperse them, some of them approachin 
their Prioress, said to her, ‘ What, my dear mother, shall we quit 
our home without once protesting, or making any legal act of ap. 
peal?’ She replied, ‘ My dear daughters, as all is done by the 
authority of lettres-de-cachets, there remains no legal power of ap- 

al. Our path then is clear; to submit with resignation.’ They 
then ‘with one accord, threw themselves at her feet to implore her 
blessing, tenderly embraced her, and said no more. 

“ During this time, M. d’Argenson was giving the necessary 
orders for their speedy departure. It was now near one o’clock, 
and not any of their community had yet broken their fast. The 
Prioress represented this to the magistrate, and asked him whether 
it would not be well for them to go a few minutes into the refec- 
tory. ‘ Nd, no,’ replied he, * but you can bring something here.’ 
Some bread and wine were then brought into the chapter-house ; 
but nobody would touch it except one nun, whom M. d’Argenson 
absolutely constrained to take some, because she was in the most 
urgent want of it. | 

** Till this time the carriages had remained without. The lieu- 
tenant of the police then gave orders they should drive in; the 
a was immediately full of carriages, archers, soldiers, and 
baili 

** Meanwhile, all the surrounding villages and neighbourhood 
had been alarmed at so unusual a movement ; and the farmers, vil- 
lagers, cottagers, and poor, had all hastened to watch, though ata 
distance, what was doing ; so that the heights of all the surrounding 
hills were thronged with an immense concourse of all ages and de- 
scriptions, more especially by the poor, whe for above a century 
had been indebted to the charity of Port Royal. All this multi- 
tude awaited in silent curiosity and expectation the developement 
of the extraordinary scene before them. 

“* As soon, however, as the empty carriages drove into the yard, 
one universal cry of sorrow and indignation was raised. ‘The poor 
rushed down in tropps; some weeping, and ‘exclaiming they eer 
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about to deprive them of their nursing mothers, and beseeching 
they might be left; others thronging to see their faces once more ; 
some howling dreadfully ; others silently throwing themselves on 
their knees, and looking up to heaven, as though to call for aid: 
others, again, with mournful cries and frantic gestures, shrieking, 
* Mercy, mercy, have mercy on the poor! do you intend to starve 
the poor, by taking away their mothers and their only refuge?’ 

‘“* Their lamentations, however, were vain, ‘The nuns were at 
length compelled to go. The Prioress, with a calmness and resig- 
nation which was the gift of God, lost not for a moment her 
sence of mind. No mark of weakness escaped her.. She staid till 
the last; and as M. d’Argenson himself led each nun to the car- 
riage, she gave to each her last blessing, and a word of seasonable 
exhortation and consolation. 

“ Carriage after carriage then filed off, each with an armed 
escort, through the lines of poor, who, loudly sobbing, bid them 
farewel with frantic grief; or kneeling, with uplifted and streaming 
eyes, implored a blessing on them, ‘Twelve carriages thus went, 
destined to Blois, Rouen, Chartres, Mantes, Meaux, Amiens, Com- 

eigne, Autun, Mont Cenis, and other places. 

«* All the servants, who had been detained captive the whole 
day, were then turned out of doors, without provision, shelter, or 
reward. To one very aged man, indeed, who had faithfully served 
the nuns gratuitously, they gave twenty-five pence, the only remu- 
neration for fifty years’ service.’ P. 2]. 


The servants on the same evening were turned out to seek 
shelter in the surrounding villages, and many of the most aged 
and faithful of them terminated their days in the Hotel de Dieu. 
In the mean time, the work of pillage went on, and all the fur- 
niture, the provisions, the charitable stores of the house, were 
the object of plunder. Jn the succeeding year, the whole build- 
ing was Jaid level with the ground; the church itself shared, soon 
afterwards, the same fate ;, aydethe bodies which had been buried 
in its church-yard, were dug up, piled promiscuously upon each 
ether, and transported in carts elsewhere: imsulting, by this bru- 
tal outrage, the first feelings of our common nature. 

To such an extent was the malice of the Jesuits carried against 
this unfortunate establishment, that M. d’Argenson having 
learnt that the daughter of a bookseller in Paris had engraved 
a series of plates representing the church, the choir, the cloisters, 
and other views of Port Royal, he immediately seized the im- 
pressions, which were already struck off, and destroyed the 
plates ; so that not even its representation should remain to suc- 
ceeding ages. 

That the hand of Providence appears to have exercised a re- 
tributive justice upon the authors of this inhuman persecution, 


we shall readily be disposed to admit. The ae seieenes 
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final extinction of that order, by whose machinations the whole 
system of European policy was influenced for so long a period, 
and to so astonishing an extent, was an event which no human 
calculation could have predicted. Little did the disciples of 
Loyola imagine, when they triumphed over the fallen Janse- 
nists, how soon their persecution would be avenged by their own 
extinction. ‘The latter years of the reign of Louis were clouded 
by adversity: in his last moments he was deserted by Madame 
Maintenon, to whom, in the destruction of Port Royal, he had 
sacrificed his better feelings; and his death-bed was a scene of 
deep and awful melancholy; cheered by no say of Christian 
hope, softened by no memory of Christian-love. ‘The com. 
punctions of the Cardinal de Noailles, who, contrary to the re- 
presentations of his faithful secretary, suflered himself to be- 


come the imstrument in the persecution, are thus admirably 
described. 


“* The Cardinal de Noailles suffered, perhaps, more bitter than 
any one; weak in his resolves, but far from being ill disposed ; 
kind, good, susceptible of pious impressions, and endowed with a 
tender conscience ; but easily deceived, alarmed, or over-persuaded, 
he never willingly had consented to the destruction of Port Royal. 
Now, however, that he clearly saw the wickedness of those to whom 
he had Jent himself, he became fully convinced of the innocence of 
those whom his weakness and irresolution was made the means of 

essing. He began more loudly, and more distinctly to hear the 
voice of conscience ; the good report of the persons he had destroy- 
ed, reached him on all sides, agonizing his soul ; a deep perturba- 
tion and disquietude seized upon him, and his heart might truly be 
said to be rent with remorse and sorrow. 

* In this state he sent again for his faithful secretary Thomassin, 
and exposed to him the terrible state of mind in which he found 
himself. He told him that he most bitterly repented not having 
followed his advice; that Port Royal was never absent from his 
mind, that its recollection rose up continually before him, and fol- 
lowed him every where. ‘lhat he felt a perpetual restlessness, and 
seemed on his pillow, in the visions of the night, alternately to see 
it flourishing, peopled with saints and men of letters, blessing and 
blessed ; — then suddenly to behold the scene reversed, and to 
view the desolate condition to which his irresolution had reduced it. 
He seemed to hear the bleak winds of winter whistling through its 
desolate passages, the nettles overgrowing its courts, and the fox 
peeping out at the windows, or wolves disputing the mangled 


remains of its bem inhabitants, whilst the very stones of its foun- 


dations seeme 
invisible hand. 
“ M. Thomassin, o ape feeling the Cardinal’s extreme an- 


torn up and hurled upon his guilty head by some 


ish, endeavoured to to him as a Christian should do. 
mitigating or palliating his culpable weakness, he re 
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sooth him by those consolations which may be justly appropriated 
even by the most gravely culpable, when they become sincerely pe- 
nitent. But the Cardinal was not to be so appeased, He dec 

he could not be satisfied without going to the very spot, beholdi 
the full extent of his sins, and in the very scene whence the r 
ofhis offence rose to heaven, humbly confessing it before God, and 
imploring, if not too late, for mercy! In short, he said, that as the 
only tribute of respect he could now pay te Port Royal, and as an 
ben Bega mark of deep humiliation and repentance, he ust visit 
the ruins, and water them with his tears; and, that he desired his 
true and faithful friend, M. Thomassin, would accompany him. 

‘“« The day was fixed. At the appointed hour the Cardinal call. 
ed in his carriage, and they both went together. During the whole 
ride, the Cardinal appeared deeply affected, and maintained a pro. 
found silence. On arriving at the brow of the hill upon which Les 
Granges are situated, and from which the top of the spire of Port 
Royal is first visible, he could no longer suppress his emotion, but 
covering hie face with both hands, burst into a torrent of tears, 
which however seemed so far from relieving him, that he appeared 
half suffocated and convulsed with sobs. ‘ Inshort,’ said M. Tho- 
massin, ‘ his groans were not so much like the sorrowings of a man, 
as the suppressed groanings of some animal in torture, so that I be- 
gan to be absolutely terrified at the state of extreme misery and agi- 
tation in which he was. I tried to calm him, butinvain. Absorbed 
in the distressing age which remorse presented to his conscience, 
he heeded me not. I then urged him by every possible persuasive 
to return, fearing lest a nearer view of the demolitions should really 
be succeeded by some fatal revolution either in his bodily frame or 
his mind ; but in vain. He broke from me, and quitting his carriage, 
drew near bare-headed and with clasped hands, and though his 
legs trembled under him, so that I could scarcely support him, and 
that he was often constrained to stop from the violence of his emo- 
tion, he would nevertheless proceed, exclaiming, ‘ No, no, I will 
goon, Yés, to the very end. 1 will not be spared any part. ‘I will 
see- my enormous sin in alfif8 horror. Here, in the midst of this 
miserable devastation, here will I unburthen my mind, here it may 
be, (O, here may it indeed be !) that the God of all compassion will 
yet have mercy on me, a miserable sinner!’ Then, beating his 
breast, and wringing his hands, like one frantic with grief, he pros- 
trated himself on the earth, a a wide-spread hint i and 
cried aloud for mercy.’ At length he came to the burying-ground, 
The yawning graves ‘til appeared gaping on every ee and al 
the dismantled wall, though covered with waving nettles and w. 
flowers, the inscription yet remained over the portal before enter- 
ing. ‘ Time is yet before thee,’ and, being entered, ‘ Time is for 
ever behind thee.’ Here he seemed seized with an adsolute agony 
or frenzy of raving despair. “ QO, said he, beating his breast, a 
these dismantled stones will rise against me at the day of Judgment. 
O, how shall I ever bear the vast, the heavy load!’ When the Car- 
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dinal. had quite satisfied his devotion, or rather, when he was so 
compleatly exhausted as to be quite incapable of any resistance, M. 
Thomassin put him again into his carriage, and brought him back, 
which he did not however accomplish withou: considerable dif- 
ficulty, for his grief was so extreme, that it resembled the alternate 
ravings of the wildest frenzy, succeeded by the gloom of the black-. 
est despair.” P. 103. 


The fates of the different sisters are detailed at considerable 
length in the volume before us, and present an edifying example 
of resigned and christian suffering. The death of Louis the 
Fourteenth released both themselves and their brethren in afflic- 
tion from an actual state of persecution, but their establishment 
was for ever dissolved, leaving nothing to posterity but its name, 
its memory, and its works. 

We should not do justice to the volumes before us, if we did 
not confess that we have read them with the most lively interest. 
Though Mrs. Schimmelpenninck considers herself but as a com- 
piler, we must give her credit fur much original feeling and 
much powerful expression. Still, however, the volumes before 
us are capable of considerable improvement. We could have 
wished that Mrs. S. had taken upon herself the task of an‘his- 
torian, that she had consulted the various authors to whom she 
refers, as authorities only, trusting to her own resources and skill 
in the arrangement of the matter thus supplied. ‘The divisions 
of the work are put together in a form much too desultory and 
unconnected. ‘The parts do not harmonize with each other, and 
in many we could point out even palpable contradictions. The 
third volume is the least liable to this objection, as it assumes 
the form of a more regular and connected narrative. 

Mrs, Schimmelpenniuck appears to enter very warmly both 
into the character of the Jansenists, and into the feelings which 
the narrative of their suffermgs must naturally excite. She has 
adopted their language also, and if we mistake not, many of 
their peculiar tenets. We must confess our wish, that in this 
instance she had kept her admiration a little more in the back 
ground. ‘Though there was in the Jansenists a sanctity and au 
innocence which we admire, there was at the same time a wild- 
ness and a fanaticism which we cannot approve. The language 
of their apologists often breathes the most fervent piety, but it 1s 
at times degraded by the caut of enthusiasm. Nor are their 
doctrines altogether free from censure. All that is held by the 
Calvinists of modern days respecting the immediate and irre- 
sistible power of grace, was, mulalis mutandis, maintained by 
them; and it is somewhat extraordinary, by what stretch either 
of conscience or of judgment, they could combine all these doe- 
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trmes with the tenets and practice of the Romish Church. [a 
this and in many other points, the Jansenists appear to have 
fallen far short of the perfection which their advocates would 
ascribe to them. 

We know not whether Mrs. Schimmelpenninck has maturely 
considered the language and the expressions of the volumes be- 
fure us, or whether they are to be considered as the efflorescen- 
cies of a rhetorical pen and of a vivid imagination. There is 
much common place eloquence upon religious subjects, which, 
if considered only as ornament, overloads the narrative, and dis- 
gusts the reader ; and if accurately examined, contains dogtrines 
to which no sober Christian can for a moment assent. In either 
case, it had much better be omitted. We have before expressed 
our approbation in most respects of the liberties which Mrs. S. 
has taken with her authors; she should have been more careful, 
however, not to have introduced the cant terms of the day, such as 
“a character decidedly serious’—‘ a Bible Christian’—which 
are unfortunately the signals of party violence, and can have no 
other effect but to irritate and to offend. 

With the revival of a very interesting subject we are much gra- 
tified, nor can we pass over without commendation the exten- 
sive reading and information displayed by our authoress upon 
every point connected with her history. In the volumes before 
us there is much to engage our attention, much to excite our ad- 
miration ; their authoress is a woman of no ordinary talents, we 
could only wish to see them guided and corrected by that calm 


and SNE JEONG which alone is wanted to give them 
their desired effect. 





Art. VI. Sermons, byAfchibald Alison, L.L.B. &c. Vol. IL. 


8vo. 483 pp. 12s. Constable, Edinburgh. Longman and 
Co. London, 1815. 


UPON the general merit of Mr. Alison, as a writer of ser- 
mons, we gave our opinion somewhat at length in an article upoa 
his former volume ; nor will our sentiments be materially changed 
by this his second publication. We perceive in it the same 
charms of imagination, the same elegance of expression. With 
a strong tendency towards a superfluity of ornament, Mr. Alison 
still wreathes his flowers with so classical a taste, that what would 
be a fault in others becomes a beauty in him. In illustration, 
lis images are forcible and just; in exhortation, his language is 
always animated, sometimes even elogueut ; in his addresses to 
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the heart, there are occasionally to be found touches of genuine 
and unaffected pathos. We sincerely wish that here we could 
close our character of Mr. Alison’s th evlogy, and that our duty 
did not call upon us to undertake the painful task of pointing out 
those deficiencies, which his very beauties render still more promi- 
nent. ‘The severity of criticism is a just tax upon high reputation : 
if his rise in the estimation of the public is deserved, he has no 
reason to fear the event of the trial, if his merits have been over- 
rated, it is fair that they should be reduced by this exhaustion to 
their proper level. The beauties of Mr. Alison are certainly 
prominent, his defects also, in our estimation at least, are equally 
conspicuous. [In our examination of the sermons contained in 
the volume before us, it will be our endeavour to place both of 
them fairly before the public, that in any subsequent volume 
which Mr. Alison may produce, the former may be unimpaired 
by neglect, the Jaiter remedied by diligence. 

The two first sermons in the volume, upon religious educa- 
tion, and as a general exhortation to train up our children in the 
way which they should go, may be considered as useful composi- 
tions. ‘Lhe three next are upon the Lord’s Prayer. Upon the 
opening words of this divine and perfect form, we extract with 
pleasure, the following just and excellent comment. 


“< It is not, my brethren, for light reasons that we are thus in- 
structed to pray. There is a carelessness which habit is apt to pro- 
duce even in the best of us, when we address our supplications to 
Heaven ; and there are few who can makea sudden transition from 
the affairs of the world to that solemn and exalted tone of mind 
which prayer so justly demands. It is on this account, probably, 
that the opening of this prayer is made so solemn and majestic ; 
and to remind us whom we are addressing, that all the mightiest 
evidences of his providence are brought forward to our imagination. 
It is to remind us, that, when we kneel before God, we are engaged 
in the highest and holiest service of our nature ; that in his pre- 
sence all lower desires and emotions should cease; and that the 
only sentiments which then become us, are veneration for his un- 
bounded greatness, and thanktulness that he permits the children 
of the dust to draw near unto him. 

* 2. If such are the feelings which become us when we address 
our prayers unio God, let me “entreat you to observe, in the second 
lace, what is the light in which he deigns to invite us to approach 
gaa Hf it as the Sov ereign of nature, by whom we are summoned 
to pay our homage before his throne? Is it even as the Master of 
his people, whom he calls, like the Jews of old, to listen to the 
commandm. nts he enjoined ; -—* while the mountain burned with 
fire, and all the peo ple fell with their faces on the ground.’ No, 
my brethren! it is as the Father of existence, that he here invites 
his children to come unto him. It is as the great Parent of — 
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that he calls the souls which he has made, to come and unveil their 
hopes and their fears before him, and ‘ to put their trust under the 
shadow of his wings.’ 

** It is impossible not to see for what end this beautiful opening 
of our daily prayer is intended. The distance between man and his 
Creator is so immense, and there is something so awful in approach- 
ing voluntarily into his presence, that nothing but the most exalted 
views, or the most sinless purity, ean seem to embolden natural 
man, to hold regular communion with * Him that inhabiteth eter. 
nity.’ Opinions of this fearful kind, however, would have a ten- 
dency to destroy or to corrupt all the principles of religion in the 
human mind. They would tend either to excuse us, in our own 
opinion, from the service of God, and thus gradually lead us ‘ to 
live altogether without Him in the world; or they would dispose 
us to approach him with the indistinct terror of slaves,—to mingle 
the gloom of superstition with our religious service, and to worship 
him, ‘ not in spirit and in truth,’ but with the dark and ceremonial 
rites of a constrained homage. 

“ The model which is here given us of Christian prayer is very 
different. It banishes at once from our imaginations, all the fears 
so natural to mortality. It is our Father to whom it teaches us to 
speak ;—it is that name, so dear and venerable, which it brin 
forward with all its associations to our minds,—the name which all 
men have known, and in which all have been taught to trust,—and 
which cannot be pronounced without awakening in every heart the 
feelings of confidence, and hope, and love. It is the Father, and 
not the Lord of Nature, who is here revealed to our view ;—that 
Father * who careth for us, who knoweth whereof we are made,’ 
and who ‘ remembereth that we are but dust ;’—that Father * who 
seeth in secret ;? to whom all hearts are open, and all desires 
known; and before whom all distinctions are vain, but that ¢ of 
doing justly, and loving mercy, and walking humbly with him.’ [I 
pause not at present on the many reflections which this subject is 
titted to excite. I entreat you only to consider within yourselves, 
how magnificent is the privilege which this word, Father, has con- 
ferred upon our fallen nature ; what exaltation of thought and spirit 
it is fitted to raise, and what immeasurable happiness it has given in 
every age of the Gospel, to those who ‘ were weary and heavy 
laden,’ with the doubts, the sorrows, or the miseries of the world. 

“ 3, While it is thus that ‘ a new and living way’ is opened to 
every individual of mankind to approach the throne of the living 
God, in which they may pour forth their tears and supplications 
before Him, let me, in the third piace, remind you of the form in 
which these supplications are to be addressed. While we are em- 
boldened to approach him as ‘ a father,’ let it be remembered, that 
it is as ‘our Father;? —not as the father only of the individual 
petitioner, but as the Father of the race of man ;—not as the father 
of any particular sect or communion in religion, but as the great 
Parent of Life and happiness throughout the universe. 

Dd “Tt 
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“ Tt is the first law of our faith, that we should love the Lord our 
God, with all our heart and all our soul. It is the second, that we 
should love our neighbours as ourselves. Let me entreat you to ob- 
serve, my brethren, how beautifully both these precepts are illustrated 
in the form of the words we are considering, and how powerfully 
they blend in the same moment, benevolence to Man, with devotion 
towards God. Even inthe act of secret and solitary prayer, they 
remind us of our relation to each other. While we are pre: senting 
our private supplications, it is yet to the common Father of Man- 
kind they are presented; and while our hearts are full of our own 
interests, the very words we use, recall to us the interests of our 
brethren. They remind us, that ‘ the eves of all wait upon him; 
—that ‘it is he,’ and he alone, ‘ who opencth his hand, and filleth 
all things living with plenteousness.” They remind us, that where- 
ever creation extends, there his Providence is exerted; and while 
we thus sec, as it were, the whole animated universe prostrated 
with us before his throne, we learn to Jook upon the race of men 
around us, as children of the same family with ourselves, and te 
mingle a prayer also for their happiness and salvation.”’—P. 45. 


{ny our admiration of this model and perfection of all prayer, 
we cannot be too devoutly fervent ; but at does not advance our 
holy cause to make assertions which common experience contra- 
dicts, as, for instance, in the following assertion. 


** Instead of rushing into his presence, with our own selfish and 
short-sighted requests, we, and all our concerus, are, as it werc, 
annihilated in the splendour of his presence, and it is not until we 
have bowed before him, as the universal God, that we are embol- 
dened to hope that he will listen to the ¢ still small voice’ of private 
supplication. Singular as this arrangement may appear, and un- 
precedented i in the history of human devotion, it is at the same 
time, perfectly natural to the pious heart, &c.” 


When Mr. Alison asserts that the idea of magnifying the 
greatness of him whom we approach im prager, before we pre- 
sume to offer cur petitions, is unprecedented in the Aistory of 
human devotion, we should suspect that be had not read, amoug 
numberless pieces of the same kind, the Hymn of Counter 
which is peculiarly applicable to the present occasion, as it is 
cited by St. Paul himself. 
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Now,, in this very hymn, Cleanthes expands the idea of “ our 
Father,” through thirty lines before he proceeds to the actual 
petitions. The fact is indeed just the contrary to that which 
Mr. Alison states. ‘Lhe heathens were much too fond of vain 
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repetitions” in the praises of their Gods, before they presumed to 
offer their personal prayers. ‘To counteract this, our Saviour was 
pleased to leave us that perfect form, in which this failing is 
especially remedied, in the shortness, the simplicity, and the 
strength, with which the Majesty of heaven is recognised and 
adored. ‘This is the point of excellence, which Mr. Alison has 
passed by unnoticed. In discoursing upon the two clauses, 
« Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil,” Mr. 
Alison is much too concise and general; we did not expect, 
a long dissertation upon temptation ; but we did expect that he 
would have given us some such short view of the real object of 
our petition as Secker has afforded us, not in many more words 
than My. Alison himself has used, Mr. Alison perhaps, would 
have done better if he had taken the stout and staple material of 
Secker, which, like a tasty upholsterer, he might ae festooned 
to his fancy. 

The sixth Sermon is upon the example of our Saviour’s piety, 
and may be considered, as far as it goes, an useful discourse. We 
now come to four sermons upon the evidences. The first is upon 
the evidence resulting from the nature and character of the Gos- 
pel, as the only religion among mankind “ adequate to all the in- 
stinctive desires and expectations of the human mind.” Some 
points are not stated amiss; but when we consider the total 
omission of every consideration of that pardon and peace fur 
which our frail and guilty nature in every age has panted, even 
from the very time of ifs fall, we cannot but pronounce this a 
very defective statement of the evidence resulting from the pecu- 
liar applicability of the Gospel to the wants, infirmities, and ex- 
pectations of the human mind. ‘The Sermon on the.evidence 
arising from the progress of the Gospel, is not less objectionable, 
as the following extract will clearly shew. 


“ To what cause, my young brethren, are we to attribute ap- 
pearances so different from all that have ever occurred in the affairs 
of mankind? On what principle are we to account for so astonish- 
ing a fact, as this gradual, but uniform diffusion of the religion of 
the Gospel over nations alike in the highest and the lowest state of 
improvement ;—of its triumph over all the strongest prejudices 
either of men or of nations,—of its speedy progress through cen- 
turies of change and of corruption,—and of its final establishment 
umong every refined and every cultivated people who now inhabit 
the earth. 

‘* To this great question, there are, I apprehend, only two an- 
swers: either, that it owes it success to the immediate agency and 
providence of God; or, that it arises from its adaptation to the 
constitution of human nature itself ;—that the hope and the expec- 
tation of a ReveLaTion is 8 part of the original frame of fallen 
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man; and that the religion of the Gospel is that which, * from the 
beginning,’ was destined by the providence and the nvercy of God, 
to gratify this ardent hope, and to give satisfaction to this lofty ex- 
pectation. 

“If we adopt the first of these opinions; if we conclude that 
the progress of the Gospel could arise irom no other cause than the 
immediate agency and providence of God, the truth of the Gospel 
is then established beyond the power of contradiction. What his im- 
mediate agency was employed to support and to diffuse, must be true; 
and its divine origin is then demonstrated by the very circuinstances 
of its progress. If, on the other hand, we rest in the humbler 
opinion, that its success is owing to its fitness and adaptation to the 
frame of our nature ; to its giving final satisfaction to all the wants 
and all the expectations of the human soul, we shal! arrive ata 
conclusion not less firm, and perhaps still more sublime.”’—P. 142, 


Mr. Ahson has indeed, in the former part of this Sermon, once 
meutioned the miraculous assistance by which the Gospel was 
propagated 1 the age of tue Apostles; but on the subject of the 
grace of God, im the ordinary influences of the Spirit, he is 
wholly silent. If to him alone his audience look for instruction, 
they will be like the converts of old, not having so much as 
heard “ whether there be any Holy Ghost.” In this whole Ser- 
mon, upon the Progress of the Gospel, we do not find one siugle 
expression indicative even of the existence of the Hloly Spint. 
Respecting the “ hamble opinion,” which Mr. Alison appears to 
srecommend, we shall say no more, than briefly to remind him of 
the last declaration of the Saviour of mankind, which speaks to 
him, and to every other minister of the Gospel, in terms very 
different from those in which he himself speaks, “ Behold, | 
am with you alway, even to the ead of the world.” 

In his Sermon upon the Evidence arising from the Jewish Re- 
Velation, we confess onr astonishment at his total silence respect 
ing the typical and prefigurative vature of the svcrifices under the 
Mosaic law. We cannot account tor the omission of this power- 
tul and incontrovertible evidence. ‘The conclusion, however, of 
this discourse is good. 


“ 1. The history of revelation is agrceable to all we kaow and feel 
of the character of the Almighty. When you look to religions of 
mortal origin, you see in them all the weakness and all the pas- 
sions of men,-—heroes deified,—divinities actuated by human vices 
and national prejudices,—and the God of universal nature come 
pressed into the partial god of a nation or of a tribe. When you 
Jook to the records of Scripture, on the contrary, when you look 
even to the earliest dawn ot human existence, you see One God, 
firmly and uninterruptedly recognized ;—you sce one design begun 
in the hour when man was created, one pian of wisdom and of be- 
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néficcnce pureued, amid all the vices and corruptions of a fallen 
world :—vou see this plan, embracing in its final object the whole 
of moral nature, advancing gradually to its perfection, through all 
the darkness and clouds which seem to oppose it; and promised 
then only to close, when it has brought all the aay varieties 
of the human race, ‘ into one fold, and under one Shepherd.’ If 
the God of Nature will indeed deign to reveal his will to mankind, 
can we Conceive any system more analogous to all that we conceive 
of infinite wisdom, or all that we can hope of infinite goodness? 

“ 2. The manner in which the Almighty has thus revealed him- 
self, corresponds to all we know er experieuce of human nature, 
If there be any feature beyond others by which the nature of man 
is characterized, it is, ¢ bat he is a progressive being ;’—a being 
susceptible both of intellectual and moral improvement, as his race 
advances in time. Ifow beautiful, in this view, is the accommoda- 
tion of revelation to this character of man! and how aptly does it 
correspond to the actual progress of human nature! Beginning at 
first with those faint Hluminations which suit an infant world; esta- 
blished then in a system which, by its dark and ceremonious grin. 
deur, was adapted to the minds of a rude and unenlightened peaple, 
it expands gradually into the high and lefty enthusiasm of pro- 
phecy, and breaks forth at last into the mild and spiritual majesty 
of the Gospel of our Lord. How striking is here the analogy to the 
conduct of a father, who accommodates his instructions to the age, 
and to the acquisitions of his children ; and how sublime the consi- 
deration of that Eternal Father, ‘ under the shadow of whose 
wings,’ the human race has been fostered in all their progress from 
infancy to maturity; whose parental eye was never known ‘ to slum- 
ber or to sleep ;? and within whose ¢ everlasting arms,’ the last ge- 
nerations of men will be folded like the infant generations of his 
own peculiar people. 

“* In the last place, the sketch which I have presented to you of 
the progress of Revelation, exhibits to us, in the loftiest manner, 
the majesty of that final Revelation in which we dwell, and its coin- 
cidence with all that is originally good or great in our nature, 
When we look at the records*of history, and sce religions arising 
and falling among mankind, we are apt to suppose, that our own 
has no earlier or more permanent origin; to date it only from the 
hour when our Saviour was born; and to imagine that it has no 
higher claims to belief than its own plain and intrinsic truth, 

‘“* Inthe remembrance of the mighty revelations that preceded 
it, a more majestic argument occurs to us. Instead of being a se- 
parate and anomalous fact m the history of nature, we sce that it 
is only the accomplishment of connected facts, and of a kindred 
design; we see that from the first hour of the human race, a sys- 
tem has been carrying on for its progressive happiness, and its final 
salvation,—that the rise and the fall of nations have been equally 
instrumental to the accomplishment of this paternal plan ;—that 
man, in short, is nothing, and God is every thing; and that all that 
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was great in the history of antiquity, is great only as being instru- 
niental in introducing that final light, which was destined to illu- 
ininate the world, and to carry it on to that perfection, which, 
though none of us can now experience, all of us can at least con- 
ceive. Itis thus, my brethren, that not only the harmony of these 
two revelations is felt, but their harmony with nature itself; that 
the conduct of God is felt as the conduct of a Father ;—that reve- 
lation, instead of being considered as an exception to the laws of 
moral nature, is seen as consistent and as ancient as these laws 
themselves ; and that, while the human heart has every where felt 
that some one ‘ should come,’ the history and plan of this commu- 
nication shews, that that One ‘has come,’ and that nature ‘ itself? 
looks for no other.”’ P, 172. 


The next Sermon is upon the Evidence arising from the Ac- 
complishment of Prophecy, three-fourths of which are expended 
in reflections upon the new year, and might be preached with 
much effect in any of our west end chapels on the first Sunday in 
January. Swely this is trifling in uo ordinary degree with the 
evidences of Christianity, and is productive of no sinall danger to 
the holy cause. Let us suppose the volume before us in the 
hands of one of the Edmburgh infidels. He has heard perhaps 
that the fultiIment of prophecy y is one of the pillars upon which 
the fabric of Chrisamty rests. He is willing to see (perhaps 
for the first time) what strength there may be in the argument, 
and what Christianity has to say for itself. He discovers, among 
the Sermons of the most popular Churchman in Edinburgh, 
discourse upon the very point. He seizes upon it; and, et 
of any evivence brought forward, any coimcidence established, 
any references supplied, be finds a very pleasing and _ pathetic 
discourse upon the new year. We leave Mr. Alison to deter- 
mine what will be his conclusion. 

‘Lhe eleventh Sermon, on the Love of Excellence, contains 
much useful matter, and may be read by every young man with 
much profit. In the followmg passage will be found an ap- 
proach to real eloquence. 


‘¢ It is impossible not to observe, in the first place, that there 
is in human nature an ardent love and desire of excellence, a sense 
of something dignified and honourable, that is required of man by 
that rank and condition of being to which he belongs. It is an in- 
stinct of nature, as well as a truth of revelation, that in this world 
man possesses the pre-eminence of existence; that there are pow- 
ers ond capacities which raise him above every other class of beings 
that are formed; and that, in consequence of this high distinction; 
there are mightier ends for which he is created, and nobler designs 
which he ought to pursue. Even amid all the ruins of our fallen 
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a kind of want (if I may so express myself,) in every ‘noble and ge- 
nerous nature, to purify itself from the frailties and corruptions 
which it at present experiences, and to raise itself to those higher 
and incorruptible classes of existence, for which, even here, it feels 
that it was ultimately destined. 

** ‘To this original want or wish of humanity, how beautifully is 
the revelation of the Gospel adapted! It tells us, that these are 
no visionary desires; that they are the throes of nature struggling 
for deliverance ; and that, in mercy to the human soul, One at last 
is *come,’ who ¢ is able to set us free.’ It is in the high and ge- 
nerous mind of’ youth that these desires of excellence are chiefly to 
be found; and how strikingly are the promises of revelation adapted 
to encourage them! not only by assuring them ‘that He is faithful 
who promised,’ but by pointing out ‘ the way’ by which this great 
ambition may be accomplished, and by which the immortal mind 
may advance, by his merits and by his example, to higher measures 
of purity and of perfection.’’ P. 209. 


The twelfth Sermon is on the Dangers of moral Sentiment, 
unaccompanied with active Virtue. Here also we find some 
very useful matter. We wish that the following passage could 
be deeply impressed upon all those, to whom the instruction of 
the children of our higher orders, especially of females, is com- 
initted. 


“« Of the various appearances of this melancholy weakness, none 
is more general or more fatal to every duty or hope of the Chris- 
tian, than that, where the youthiul taste is exalted above the con- 
dition in which life is to be passed. ‘The faithful parent, or the 
wise instructor of the young, will ever assiduously accommodate 
the ideas of excellence to the actual circumstances, and the pro- 
bauble scenes in which their future years are to be engaged; and 
every condition of life undoubtedly affords opportunities for the 
highest excellence of which our fallen nature is susceptible. If, 
on the other hand, these hours are neglected,—if the fancy of 
youth be suffered to expand into the regions of visionary perfec- 
tion,—if compositions, which nqurish all these chimerical opinions, 
are permitted to hold an undue share in the studies of the young, 
—ii, what is far more, no employments of moral labour and in- 
tellectual activity are afforded them to correct this progressive in- 
dolence, and give strength and energy to their opening minds, 
there is much danger that the seeds of irremediable evil are sown, 
and that the future harvest of life will be only feebleness, and 
contempt, and sorrow. 

‘* }, If, in the first place, it is to the common duties of life they 
advance, how singularly unprepared are they for their discharge ! 
In all ranks and conditions, these duties are the. same ;—everywhere 
sicred in the eyes ef God and man ;—everywhere requiring ac- 
ti vity, and firmness, and perseverance of mind ;—and every poe xs 
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only ta be fulfilled by the deep sense of religious obligation. For 


such scenes, however, of common trial and of universal occurrence, 
the characters we are considering are ill prepared.—Their habits 
have given them no energy or activity ;—their studies have en- 
lightened their imaginations, but not warmed their hearts ;—their 
anticipations of action have been upon a romantic theatre, not 
upon the humble dust of mortal life. It is the fine-drawn scencs 
of visionary distress to which they have been accustomed, not the 
plain circumstances of common wretchedness.—lIt is the momen- 
tary exertions.of generosity or greatness which have elevated their 
fancy, not the long and patient struggle of pious duty.—It is before 
an admiring world that they have hitherto conceived themselves to 
act, not in solitude and obscurity, amid the wants of poverty, the 
exigencies of disease, or the deep silence of domestic sorrow.— 
Is it wonderful that characters of this enfeebled kind should some- 
times recoil from the duties to which they are called, and which 
appear to them in colours so unexpected? — that they should con- 
sider the world as a gross and vulgar scene, unworthy of their in- 
terest, and its common obligations, as something beneath them to 
perform ; and that, with an affectation of proud superiority, they 
should wish to retire from a field in which they have the presump- 
tion to think it is fit only for vulgar minds to combat ? 

“‘ If these are the opinions which they form on their entrance 
upon the werld and all its stern realities, it is the ‘ fountain from 
which many waters of bitterness will flow.’ Youth may pass in 
indolence and imagination, but life must necessarily be active ; and 
what must be the probable character of that life which begins with 
disgust at the simple, but inevitable dutics to which it is called, it 
is not difficult to determine. From hence come many classes of 
character with which the world presents us, in what we call its 
higher scenes, and which it is impossible to behold without a sen- 
timent of pity, as well as of indignation ;—in some, the perpetual 
affectation of sentiment, and the perpetual absence of its reality ;— 
in others, the warm admiration of goodness, and the cold and in- 
dignant performance of their own most sacred duties ;—in some, 
that childish belief of their own superior refinement, which leads 
them to withdraw from the common scenes of life and of business, 
and to distinguish themselves only by capricious opinions and fan- 
tastic manners ;—and in others, of a bolder spirit, the proud re- 
jection of all the duties and decencies which belong only to com- 
mon men,—the love of that distinction in vice which they feel 
themselves unable to attain in virtue, and the gradual but too cer- 
tain advance to the last stages of guilt, of impiety, and of wretch- 
edness. Such are sometimes the ‘ issues’ of a once promising 
youth! and to these degrees of folly or of guilt, let the parents 
and the instructors of the young of the higher classes ever remem- 
ber, that those infant hearts may come, which have not been 
‘ kept with all diligence,’ and early exercised in virtuous activity.” 
P. 235. 
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The next Sermon is upon the Moral Dangers arising from the 
Society of Great Cities. With respect to the danger arising simply 
from the numbers collected in a great city, as contrasted with the 
comparative solitude of the country, we do not agree with Mr. 
Alison ; as we are assured that in the most retired villages, espe- 
cially in England, there are often to be found temptations as se- 
ductive, and vice as prurient, as among numbers considered only 
as such. Nay, more, the activity which numbers bustling around 
will naturally inspire, may be considered as a much better preser- 
vative against vicious thoughts, than the intellectual idleness which 
solitude too often encourages. At the same time we admit, to the 
utmost extent which Mr. Alison could desire, the dangers of 
Edinburgh in particular. ‘The number of young men, who flock 
together at the commencement of the Session, unbridled by any 
fear either of God or of man, must be productive of the most aw- 
ful danger to the young and imexperienced, who may, perhaps 
must, be thrown into their society. Encouraged in the practice, 
nay even taught the principles of mfidelity, every passion ts let 
loose upon their souls, without warning, and without restramt. 
Crammed with the elements of superficial knowledge, armed 
with the jargon of metaphysical scepticism, they are sent into life 
coxcombs and atheists. The danger attending a young man at 
Edinburgh, arising from more sources than Mr. Alisun has chosen 
to meution, is indeed alarming; we therefore highly commend 
the warning which the preacher has given against many of the 
temptations which environ his young congregation. ‘his is a 
subject that might be considerably extended. His congregation 
should be warned against those who prostitute every talent with 
which God has in_ his bounty endowed them, in the service of 
atheism and infidelity; who by the brilliancy of their attamments, 
the charms of their conversation, and the plausibility of their 
sophistry would first deceive, and then destroy. 

The Sermon upon the Education of the Poor, is an animated 
composition ; the two next, upon Instability and Stability of Cha- 
racter, excepting the close of the latter, are gvod moral es- 
says, with little to recommend them but their elegance. ‘The 
Sermons upon the Prodigal Son are of a different cast. ‘The first 
of them cannot be read without the most lively interest. We shall 
present our readers with its conclusion. 
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«¢ ¢ And when he came to himself, he said, I will arise and go 
unto my father, and say unto him, Father, 1 have sinned 
against heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.’ These words reveal the secret workings of 
every human heart. Whatever may have been the nature or the 
degree of our transgressions, it is in these words that the ‘ Spirit 
from above,’ the * holy Spirit that worketh unto salvation,’ speaks 
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mito us all. It says, * ARIsE,—arise at once from sin and from 
wretchedness ;—from a condition foreign to your pature, and de- 
structive of your hopes ;—from your ‘slavery in ‘a far country,’ 
where there is only famine from Heaven, and cruelty from men. 
Return to the home in which you were born,—to that household 
where even the ‘ hired servants of your father have bread enough 
and tospare ;’ and where, under his protecting arms, you may still 
return to peace, to usefulness, and to happiness. 

«* —What are the purposes of these moral punishments in the 
administration of the Almighty, and what are the promises which 
the Gospel gives to genuine penitence, we shall afterwards have an 
opportunity of considering. In the meantime, my brethren, let us 
pause, with seriousness, upon the history which we have now re- 
viewed. It is the history (in some degree or other), of every hu- 
man soul, Wherever guilt begins, it begins like the young man in 
the parable, with the abuse of “the goods which the wisdom of the 
vreat Father of the universe hath divided unto us; and whatever 
may be its course, it uniformly ends like his, in the consciousness of 
moral want, and in the feeling of religious wretchedness. 

** Let the young pause upon it ; and while life is that ‘far coun- 
try’ into which they are so willing to travel, let them consider well 
the example which is here presented in mercy to their mexperi- 
enced eye.—Let them learn what it is to conccive all the goods 
which Providence bestows upon them to be their own ; and where it 
is to which the vain, and the arrogant, and the selfish mind must 
come, when it forgets alike the paternal hand which gave, and the 
beneficent purposes for which they were given. 

* Lot the gay, and the busy, and the active, pause in the midst 
of their career ; and, in these hours at least, ask themselves whether 
their course resembles that which we haveseen. If it does, if they 
too are wasting for their own base or selfish ends, the goods which 
were committed to their care, let them not hope that the laws ofthe 
Eternal will change tor them.—Let them believe that there is one 
process alone which can purify the waters which are hastening to 
eternity ;—and let them consider that it is only while the mind re- 
tains its strength, and the soul its vigour, that the prodigal child of 
nature can arise from the dust into which he has fallen, and retrace 
the journey which has separated him from his Father. 

™ Upon this, and upon every congregation who are met in 
these solemn hours in the name of Jesus Christ, may the spirit of ge- 
nuine repentance descend ‘ with healing upon its wings !’—May 
seasons as they pass, tell us that they are passing ;—and may we all 
eo employ them, that they may become to us, ‘ the or: aa 
—that they may prove to us ‘the day of salvation!” P. 








[ven here our readers will anticipate us in remarking a very im- 
portant omission. Who shall reconcile man to his offended 
Maker? Who shall sanctify iis repentance? Who shall inter- 
eede forhis pardon? Mr. Alison has not told us, but the Gospel 
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has. This omission is partially made up in the Sermon on 
Repentance before Heaven, which is an animated but somewhat 
too flowery a discourse. ‘The Sermon which follows it, is a very 
rhetorical but a very unsatisfactory composition; it savours 
strongly of the French school of theological eloquence. 

The last, and by far the best Discourse in the volume, treats 
upon the Ascension of our Lord. ‘This is indeed a Christian 
sermon, and sucha ove as should be heard by a Christian con- 
gregation. The evidence of the event is well considered, the 
Scripture accounts are ably commented upon, and the reflections 
arising from it are forcibly drawn. 


“9. There are other reflections of a moral nature which the 
present season is equally fitted to excite :—and, in the contempla- 
tion of this great event, there are sentiments which must arise in 
every thoughtful mind, by which we may be made wiser and better, 
It is fitted, in the first view, toremind us of the importance of 
the human soul, and of the care of Heaven for its recovery and sal- 
vation. When we commemorate the birth of our Saviour, we are 
reminded of the Benevolence of the system of the Gospel, by which 
‘the day-spring arose upon a dark and a wretched world.’—When 
we commemorate his sufferings and death, we are reminded of that 
parental tenderness and loving-kindness whieh ¢ spared not his own 
Son’ to redeem us from present and from future evil.—When we 
commemorate his Resurrection and Ascension, we are reminded of 
the Greatness of this system. In the loftiness of the person who is 
employed, we recognize the importance of the end He pursued. 
We tremble to think of the dread responsibility we incur by the 
magnitude of this mercy ; and the first question our hearts suggest 
is that of the apostle,—-‘ What manner of men ought we to be for 
whom’ all this system of divine tenderness has been prepared and 
employed ? alten 

« The ascension of our Lord is, in another view, a perpetual 
proof to us of the certainty of our own Immortality. It was not 
alone to confirm the faith of his followers, or to substantiate the 
truth of his mission, by an evidence which could not be resisted, 
that the disappearance of otr “Lord from earth was thus conducted. 
It was, far more, we may believe, intended to shew them the actual 
possibility of this mighty change ;—to demonstrate to them that 
there were * bodies celestial’ as well as ‘ bodies terrestrial ;’°—that 
it was the weakness of man only which limited the power of God; 
—and that when He willed, the greatest and most astonishing 
events which the imagination of man could contemplate, could yet 
be performed with the ease and simplicity of the most ordinary oc- 
currence. It was yet still farther intended, we may believe, to shew 
them the duration of their own existence. He had suffered death, 
as they were all todo; but he was againalive. In finishing his hu- 
man course, he was beginning only a greater and a more exalted 
ene ; and, after having fulfilled the will of his Father, he was now 
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to return into his bosom, and to be seated at his right hand ‘ for 





ever.” They were to follow through the same path ; in his his- 
tory, they were to read their own; and, while they thus saw him 
triumphant over death, they were to see, as it were, the emblem of 
the great change which they were afterwards to experience, and 
the opening of that greater state of being into which that change 
was to conduct them. To such a conclusion, to such an evidence 
of the immortality of the mind of man, no other religion that ever 
appeared upon earth has pretended ; and the Christian who con- 


templates it, cannot but feel, with new delight, the greatness of that 


dispensation into which he is admitted, and the foundation which it 
gives to the first and profoundest hopes of the human soul 

« 3. In continuing this meditation, there is a third view of the 
subject which naturally opens upon our minds :—-it is, of the 
greatness of that state to which the human soul is finally destined, 
ft is the command of the Apostle, that we should ever ‘look unto 
Jesus as the Author and Finisher of our faith ;? and in thus looking 
to him ‘as having gone before us,’ we best can understand and 
conceive the nature and character of those mansions which he has 
* prepared for those that love him.’ At the hour of his ascension, 
all that was humble, all that was painful, all that was degrading in 
his human life, was passed. We see him rising above the darkness 
of time, and the dust of mortality;—we see him entering into a 
state of unmingled happiness and triumphant glory ;—we see him 
clothed with infinite authority, and the angel and the archangel 
bending their grateful heads before him;—we sce hum, still more, 
entering into * dominion’ only to continue the system of mercy 
which he had begun,—inclining his eyes for ever upon that world 
which he came to save,—breathing, through every age, the inspirar 
tions of that holy Spirit * which proceedeth from him,—interceding 
with the Father for all the penitent and all the sorrowful,—and ga- 
thering, in progressive mercy, all that will come unto him, into the 
fold of eternal safety. Is it possible, my brethren, that we can 
contemplate this subject without feeling our minds purified at the 
same time they are exalted ?—without feeling ourselves born for 
something greater and more permanent than the scenes of time can 
yinfold ?—without letting the poor passions and the sordid cares of 
mortality fall from our remembrance ?—without the prayer, ‘ that 
the same mind may be in us which was in Christ Jesus ?’—without 
* looking unto him,’ with the ardent desire of ‘ following his steps,’ 


and of one day being found worthy to stand before the Throne, and 
before Him, for ever.”?’ P,. 468. 


That Mr. Alison is a sincere Christian, the last Sermon will 
leave us little reason to doubt; to what motive therefore we are 
to ascribe the omission of all the high and leading doctrines of 
Christianity in the preceding Sermons, we are at a loss to say. 
Of the reconciliation of man to God through Christ, of his penal 
and vicarious sacrifice, of the lost state of the world without a Re- 


deemer, 
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deemet, of the ordinary power and means of grace, we scarcely 
tind a hint in discourses upon subjects which are immediately 
connected with them. Mr. Alison does not surely think that 
these essential points of the Christian faith can be omitted with- 
out the most certain danger. He does not surely think, that even 
to the minds of children they may not be approximated with the 
utmost facility. He does not surely think that any exhortation, 
any eloquence, any pathos, can be effectual without them. It is 
from the omission of these high themes, that fanaticism is in- 
debted for its sway. Let them be proclaimed with all the com- 
manding sobriety of truth, and the disciples of enthusiasm will 
soon dwindle away. 

That these Sermons, when delivered, must have had a very 
c®nsiderable efiect upon their auditors, we can readily believe. 
We should be really concerned therefore, if any of the free re- 
marks which we have thought it our duty to make, were 
to he consirued into disrespect. We esteem Mr. Alison as a la- 
bortous and usetul Minister im a very important situation; we 
know the fascinations by which the young are surrounded, aud 
the allurements held forth to apostates from the Gospel. We 
congratulate therefore the rising youth in Edinburgh upon having 
sich a minister as Mr. Alison, he is worthy of the brethren with 
whom he ts associated, and of the good Bishop, under whose ju- 
risdiction he is placed. [tis our hearty wish, that by the infu- 
sion of Christian vigour into his future compositions, the 
sphere of bis utility may be extended, that his exhortations may 
be armed with strength, and his ‘ministry blessed with success. 








Art. VIL. <Armata. A Fragment. 8vo. 210pp. 8s. Od. 
Murray. 1817. 


” 
WE have heard of persons who, like Lydia Languish, rather 
than be coupled together in the ordinary way of or@inary people, 
have chosen, merely for the credit of having made a run-away 
match, to get into a post-chaise and four, ail with the consent of 
parents and guardians to have driven down to Gretna Green with 
as much hurry and confusion as if the whole posse comitatis of 
brothers and uncles were at their heels. Some such feeling as 
this seems to have actuated the ingenious author of the fragment 
before us. A production more free trom sedition or malice pre- 
pense of any kind, we have never bad an opportunity of perusing ; 
indeed, it seems to us so innocent of apy intention whatever, that 
we 
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we are almost as much ata loss to conceive why it has been writ. 
tenas why it has beenread. It is unexceptionably free from wit 
and satire ; contains no new remarks, arrives at no sort of con- 
clusion, and argues neither knowledge, nor scholarship, nor re- 
flection. Supposing it to have any meaning whatever, never was 
meaning so skilfully concealed ; and if inste: ai of appearing in the 
mysterious disguise of a fictitious history, it had been brought out 
in the usual meng * “ Thoughts on the State of the Nation, by 
a near Observer, " Danger ‘rs of the Country considered, by a 
Country Soules: - or “ Advice to the Advocates of Consti- 
tutional Reform, by a Lover of Freedom,” we are persuaded 
that instead of being in a third edition, the publication before us 
would have continued to the end of time, as profound a secret 
between the author and his bookseller, as the greatest lover of 
concealment could have desired. 

Who the author of this “ very reverend piece of sport” may 
be, we have not the slightest curiosity to know; report indeed 
attributes it to a person once the delight and ornament of our 
English law, and who fora short period held the seals of Great 
Britain ; we really should be most happy to have it in our power 
to contradict a rumour so injurious to the reputation of that once 
eminent person’s talents ; but we have lived too long in the world, 
and have seen too many instances of persons who have taken a 
bustling and even a brilliant part upon the stage of public life, 
without higher mental endowments than the well-known author 
of the foolish performance now before us, not to know that even 
« Lord Chancellor of Great Britain may bea man of a very com- 
mon-place understanding epon all subjects except those which 
fall directly within the provinee of his professional pursuits; and 
that consequently there is nothing to startle belief in the received 
report, to which ‘ulone we attribuce the sale which the publication 
we are now about to preseut our readers with an idea of, has ob- 
tained. 

As to refuting the political principles which this fragment con- 
tains, itis a labour which we do not hold ourselves bound to un- 
dertake. Our readers are pretty well acquainted with the opi- 
nions which we entertain upon the subject of politics ; and it can- 
not be suppesed our duty to renew the exposition or defence of 
them, on every occasion that others happen to express different 
ones. Nevertheless, as the publication before us has obtained 
considerable circulation under the shadow, we presume, of the 
name of its reputed author, out of respect both to him and to the 
public, we shall furmsh our readers with more copious extracts 
than we should otherwise have judged necessary. 

We are instructed to suppose that the author set sail from New 
York on the 6th of September, | Si4. That on the 16th of 

9 March, 
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March, 1815, they were suddenly overtaken by a preternatural 
darkness, and carried away by a current, running between rocks, 
distant from each other about fifty yards. 

By this current, and through these rocks, the ship in which he 
sailed, proceeded, without the smallest deviation from a right line, 
three months and two days, during which tue we are to suppose 
that the author was carried above 70,000 miles. As our readers 
will probably anticipate, he was at last shipwrecked ; and all the 
crew, except himself, drowned. * As there can be neither im- 
provement nor delight,” according to our author’s judicious re- 
mark, ‘ in dwelling on the agonies of despair and death;” for 
as ‘Liulburina had before observed, “ when the soul is sunk in 
comfortiess despair, it canvot taste of merriment,” we shall fol- 
low our author's instruction, and “ purposely pass over every 
circumstance which occurred from the striking of the vessel, 
until he jumped into the sea, and drifted upon a plank within a 
short distance of the shore.’ Lrom this time he became insen- 
sible, until he found himself nearly naked upon a rock, and sur- 
sounded by a multitude of people, one of whom, to his surprize, 
addressed him in the “ purest English, saying, in accents the 
sweetest and inmost impressive, ‘ Unhappy stranger, fear nothing ! 
the benevolence of God extends over ail his works, however di- 
vided, for mysterious causes, in the abyss of itimte space.’” 
‘This dignified and truly pious person shortly afterwards informs 
our author, that he is the son of a Scotchman of the name of 
Morven; that his father had been cast away just as the author 
had been. It is unnecessary to repeat the very long moral dis- 
course which follows; only we may be allowed to differ with 
our author as to the purity of Mr. Morven’s English—of the 
sweetness of his accents we say nothing. 


“ Though placed as it were a kind of exile, in a remote margin 
of this world,—small in its compass,—in its climate disappointing 
from its vicissitudes,—surrounded by seas not often favourable to 
navigation, and only emergag from the darkness of barbarism in a 
late period of nations, it soon towered above them all, and has for a 
long season been the day-star of our planet. It seems, indeed, as 
if the Divine Providence had chosen it as the instrument of its 
benevolent purpose, to enlighten by an almost insensible progres- 
sion the distant and divided families of mankind, to hold up to 
them the sacred lamp of religious and moral truth, to harmonize 
them by the example of mild and liberal institutions, and to con- 
troul the disturbers of the social world with an unparalleled arm of 
strength :—may she always remember that this mighty dominion is 
a trust—that her work is not yet finislhed—and that if she deserts or 


— upon her post, she will be relieved and punished '’’ 
. 24. 
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Now to say nothing of these inelegancies of expression, to 
talk of a margin emerging from dar kness, towering above na- 
tions, becoming the day-star of a planet, holding up a lamp of 

religious truth, harmonizing the divided families of mankind, 
ore controling the disturbers of the world by an unparalleled 
arm oj ‘strength, is by no means a pure way of speaking ; and 
however expressive an idea such incongruous images may convey 
to us of the island of Armata, (for such is the name of this “ re- 
mote margin of the world,”) yet they certainly will not very 
accurately describe any country with which we are acquainted in 
the old world. 

Having briefly explained his own history, Mr. Morven pro- 
ceeds to acquaimt the author with the history of Armata. And 
here perhaps it may save trouble, if we at once break the secret 
to our readers: we have no sort of doubt upon our minds, that 
by Armata we are given to understand the couatry in which we 
are now writing. ‘The inscrutable reasons which may have de- 
cided our author to typify Eng!and under this cunningly-devised 
appellation, we do not presume to fathom; the fact, however, 
we take to be incontestible; and shall therefore, for the future, 
take the liberty of recommending his opinions to the considera- 
tion of our readers, without any cloak or disguise, as those which 
he entertains respecting the early history, late politics, and pre- 
sent state of this nation. 

The followmg then is the account which our author gives of 
the progress of the English constitution. 


‘ The rude forefathers of this people had fortunately not then 
arrived at that state of political science which might perhaps have 
tempted them to a premature change of their government upon ab- 
stract principles—they looked only to their actual grievances. 
They did not seek to abrogate the system which was the root of 
their ancient laws and institutions, but only to beat down usurpa- 
tions, and to remedy defects. They seem indeed to have disco- 
covered that there is a magnet in the civil as in the natural world 
to direct our course, though the latter was for ages afterwards un- 
known. ‘The magn ot of the civil world is a Kepresentative Go- 
vernment, and at this auspicious period attracted like the natural © 
one by iron, became fixed and immutable from the sword. 

* The consummate wisdom of those earliest reformers appears 
further in the — blic counc ils which they preserved. From the 
most ancient times the people might be said to have had a protect- 
ing council in the government, but its jurisdiction was overborne. 
The *y had only ther alive to guard against the recurrence of that 
abuse, and as the ; ower over the public purse had been the most 
destructive engine of their arbitrary sovereigns, they retained in. 
their own hands by the most positive charters that palladium of 

independence; 
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independence, re-enacting them upon every invasion, aiming at no- 
thing new, but securing what they had acquired. 

‘ To have gone farther in improvement, at that pertod, would 
not only have been useless, but mischievous, even if the bulk of the 
people could have redeemed themselves by force from many inter- 
mediate oppressors; because, having most of all to fear from the 
power of their monarchs, the privileges of their superiors were in- 
dispensable supports ; invested for many ages with the magistracies 
of the country, poweriul in themselves from rank and property, 
having a common interest with the whole nation, avd no tempta- 
tions being then in existence to seduce them from the discharge of 
their duties, they were the most formidable opponents of the prero- 
gatives that were to be balanced; and it was therefore the most 
unquestionable policy to enlarge and confirm their authority, in- 
stead of endeavouring to controul a long established and too power. 
ful a dominion by an untried force. 

‘* From this period the principles of civil freedom struck deep 
roet in Armata, deeper perhaps from the weight by which they 
continued to be pressed, the prerogatives of their princes being still 
formidable and frequently abused, Perhaps the law which governs 
the system of the universe may be the grand type and example of 
human governments—the immense power of the sun, though the 
fountain of light and life, would in its excess be fatal; the planets, 
therefore, though they yield to its fostering attraction in their un- 
ceasing and impetuous revolutions, are repelled from it by a kind 
of instinctive terror; since, if the sun could by its influence detach 
them from their force centrifugal, they would be absorbed with the 
swiftness of lightning into the centre, and, like the fly allured by 
the light of the taper, be instantly consumed. 

« ‘The powers given to executive governments for great national 
purposes, like those given to the sun, ought to be extensive, nor 
can they be dangerous if they are suffictent/y balanced, and that ba- 
Jance preserved upon the very principle of centrifugal force ; be- 
cause the existence of a strong government, and the possibility of 
its misconduct, are the strongest securities of freedom. Every page 
of the history of Armafa filustrates this important truth ; since, in 
the same proportion that executive power has at different periods 
become the objects of salutary jealousy, popular privileges have been 
uniformly strengthened from the abuses, and when at last a grand and 
glorious struggle to put an end to them for ever was crowned with 
the justest and most triumphant suceess, constitutional fear, which 
had for ages watched over and subdued them, unhappily fell asleep 
—the centrifugal force was lost; —and power, stripped of its terrors, 
but invested with the means of dazzling and corrupting, soon began 
to undermine a system of government which the most formidable 
prerogatives had tor ages been unable to destroy.”” P. 38. 


Nothing, we think, can be more profoundly conceived, or 
more happily expressed, than the whole of the above passage. 
Ee ‘The 
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The idea, “ that the magnet of the civil world is a representa 
tive government,’ is exquisitely just and proper; and the uncer- 
tainty in which we are left, as to whether “ the power over the 
public purse” was the “ engine” by which the people destroyed 
their arbitrary sovereigns, ov their arbitrary sovereigns, the 
people, is well managed. But what we more particu! larly esteem, 
is the incomparable comparison about the pro cent ifugad ; after 
this awful warning, never may the sun detach the planets, 
or the power of the crown detach the “ magnet of the civil 
world” from their pro centrifugal ! 


‘The next passage with which we are struc k, is the following 
sublime description of Eugland. 


This highly favoured island now sat without a rival on. this 
nial promontory in the centre of ull the waters of this earth, with 
her mighty wings outspread to such a distance, that with your li- 
mited ideas of its numerous nations, it is impossible you should com- 
prehend. She was balanced upon her imperial throne by the 
equally vast and seemingly boundless continents on either side, 
be nding alike beneath her sc eptre, and pouring into her lap all 
that varieties of climate or the various characters of mankind could 
produce, whilst the interjacent ocean was bespangled with islands, 
which seem to be posted by nature as the watch-towers of her do- 
minion, and the havens of her fleets. Her fortune was equal to her 
virtues, and, in the justice of God, might be the fruit of it; since 
as the globe had expanded under her discoveries, she had touched 
it throughout as with a magic wand; the wilderness becoming the 
abodes of civilized man, adding new millions to her sovereignty, 
compared with which she was herself only like the seed falling upon 
the soil, the parent of the forest that enriches and adorns it. She 
felt no wants, because she was the mother of plenty ; and the free 
gifts of her sons at a distance, returned to them tenfold in the round 
of a fructifying commerce, made her look but to little support from 
her children at home. To drop all metaphor, she was an untaxed 

country; except to that wholesome extent which wise policy should 
dictate to every government, by making the property of the sub- 


ject depend in some measure upon the security of the state.” 
iw 46, 


Perhaps, in the above splendid description, our author takes 
too great liberties with the tenses, changing and confounding 
them ad dibifum; but this fault (with which the reader becomes 
fannliarized, however, as he gets on) is more than compensated 
by the grand conception of an “ island sitting upon a promon- 
tory in the midst of the ocean ; and with her wings outspread te 
such a distance, that, with our limited ideas, it is ‘impossible we 
should comprehe nd.” Nor can any thing be better contrived 
than the surprize which the reader is made to feel, when he finds 
that 
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that all the fine imagery which follows, is only our author’s way 
of signifying metaphysically that common idea, but most un- 
common thing, “ an untaxed country.” 

Our readers have seen the author's description of our consti- 
tution in its early periods; we shall now present them with what 
he thinks of its present state. 


“* The consequences of extreme misgovernment must be univer- 
sally felt; and the discontents they produce are irresistible; but 
unfortunately they seldom arrive until the evil complained of is 
beyond redress. The crown is sure in the dubious season to com- 
mand the popular council, and through them popular opinion, un- 
til errors become palpable and destructive, when the most over- 
ruling iafluence must give way. This is the real and the only de- 
fect in the constitution of Armata; which, from its wisdom and the 
happiness it produces, casts into the deepest shade the most perfect 
institutions of mankind.’’ P. 61. 


The precise language in which the “ real defect” of our con- 
stitution is here pointed out, cannot be too much praised ; and 
the manner in which the defect, according to the construction of 
the sentence, is made to produce happiness, and to cast into the 
shade the wisest institutions of mankind, creates a contradiction 
between sense and grammar, which is one of our author’s ha- 
bitual artitices for exciting the attention of his reader, who with- 
out being aware of this, might often mistake some of the writer’s 
best remarks for nonsense. 

With respect to the subject, upon which the public mind is at 
present so much agitated, of Parliamentary Reform, our author 
diffidently observes, that the principal part of the question is one 
about which he is not competent to decide. On this question, 
says he, 


‘ There can be no difference in opinion except in the conse- 
quences of any change. ‘That part of the subject is too deep for 
my decision; yet I find it difficult to conceive how a representation 
embracing a larger proportion of a wise and moral people could 
have a greater tendency to produce insecurity, than when it ema- 
> only from tliose whom the laws have directed to be balanced.” 

- 64, 


This we take to be the most occult sentence in the whole 
book; who those persons can be whom the “ law has-directed 
to be balanced,” is a conjecture which quite poses us; Mr. Ben- 
nett, or Sir Samuel Romilly, or some of those who interest 
themselves about the state of our prisons and of our criminal 
code, should look to it. 

We were much pleased with the neatness, perspicuity, and 

Ee freedom 
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freedom from all that silly redundancy of expression with which 
weak persons usually try to strensthen the feebleness of their 
conceptions. that appears i the following delicately touched cha- 
racter of Charles Fox; m which grammar, sense, truth, and 
meaning, are all devoutly offered up ‘by our author as a sacrifice 


to the respect which he entertains for that really extraosdinary 
man. 


“ Never was a being gifted with an understanding so perfect, 
nor aided by a perception which suffered nothing te escape from 
its dominion.. He was never known to omit any,thing which in 
the slightest degree could affect the matter to be considered, nor 
to confound things at all distinguishable, however apparently the 

same, and his conclusi sions were always so luminous and convincing 
that yon might as firmly depend upon them as when substances in 


nature lie before you in the » palps ible forms assigned to them from 
the foundation of the world.” P. 87. 


By way of shewing the impartiality with which we extract our 
author’s opinions, we shall now present our readers with the 
character which he gives us of Witham Pitt. It is certamly not 
equal to his character of F ox; although the ingenious and un- 
expected manner in which he turns so “sharp round upon us to- 
wards the end, with a conclusion quite opposite to that which 


we had looked for, is a very surprising imstauce of the extreme 
freedom with which our author writes. 


4 


‘ IT knew this great minister in his youth, and foresaw his future 
PR tlie, understanding was vigorous and comprehensive 
—his reasoning clear and energetic—his eloquence powerful and 
commanding—and as he was supported throughout his eventful . 
career by immense numbers of disinterested and inde ‘pendent men, 
at would be unjust not to believe that he was himself disinterested 
and independent.—His memory atter death received this tribute 
from many illustrious persons who had differed from him in opinion, 
and it is not only held by his friends and adherents in affectionate 
remembrance, but in reverence as the saviour of his country.— 
Having from a sense of justice recorded this /ast testimony of an 
exalted reputation, I hold it to be a solemn duty to question and 
deny it, being convinced that if we revere, or even abide by the 
system which characterized his administration as having formerly 
saved his country, we shall not save it now.’—P. 96. 


Every body, probably, remembers the short period which 
‘Mr. Fox’s party coutinued in power; but every body 1s proba- 
bly not aware of the means by which their opponents contrived 
to succeed to, and to remain in, their situations. 


“ To deny their talents,” (that is the talents of Mr. Fox’s party) 
« was impossible ; and how do you think they went to work to run 


them 
P : 
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them down? In no other way than by eahewting Sep eSen nae 
all accessible channels of public information, that talents were not. 
oaly useless, but at all times perfectly ridiculous and mischiev- 
ously inconsistent with the wholesome government of a great nation. 
You may think, perhaps, I am imposing upon you, or that I am 
in jest, as you have frequently before imagined, but I most seri- 
ously assure you, that this was the only order of the day amongst 
their opponents for years together; and, indeed, sigce this new 
discovery, it is not at allan uncommon imposture, to pretend even 
to be a natural fool, in hopes of superior preterment.”” P. 103, 


We laughed heartily at this exquisite example of grave irony ; 
indeed, nothing caw excecd the variety of talents which the pub- 
lication before us exhibits; the following happy story, by which 
the existing staie of Usags iv this country is “ shadowed forth,” 
we are told, “ couvulsed Mr. Morven with laugliter,” and go 
doubt it is exceeding & propos and witiy. 


««<«T happened to go, after a theatrical representation in London 
to a general rendezvous for refreshment in the neighbourhood of 
the play-house: whilst I was at supper, there came into my box a 
person in a state of great agitation and distress. —His appearance 
bespoke the utmost poverty, and I was therefore not a littie sur- 
prized to see him pull out of his pocket a time-piece of great 
beauty, set round with precious stones, which he oifered to sell me 
just at any price I would set upon it, adding, that nothing but find- 
ing an immediate purchaser could save himself and an infant family 
from destruction. I excused myself, by saying, that I hoped he 
would not think I meaut to insult him by any suspicion of his 
honesty, but that common prudence, as well as justice to others, 
inspired a reasonable restraint in such a case upon the most cha- 
ritable feelings. 1 told him, however, giving him at the same time 
my address, that what he asked for was at his service, but not as 
the price of his watch, which should be re-delivered on the repays 
ment of the money. | He seemed greatly affected by my proposal, 
returned me a thousand thanks, pressed my hands between his, and 
turning aside, as if to conceal his tears, retired with the bank notes 
I had given him. On returning home, I shewed the watch to my 
family, taking not a little credit tor having refused so advantageous, 
a bargain, saying it must be, at least, of equal value with my own, 
which had cost me five times the money. I now put my hand into 
my pocket to make the comparison, but found I had it not. To 
cut the matter short, which you no doubt already anticipate, é twas 
my own watch I had paid for, which this ingenious stranger had 
deprived me of in the play-house, and suld to me as his.” Seeing 
my friend almost convulsed with laughter, 1 could not help saying 
to him, * Laughable as it may be, it is scarcely an exaggeration of 
the acceunt you have been giving me of your country during your 
Jate war, and if you understood Latin I would say to you— 

De te fabula narratur.” P, 140, 
- We 
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We have made such numerous extracts from the valuable per- 
formance now before us, and endeavoured to shew our author's 
talents in such a variety of lights, that we might perhaps be ex. 
cused fiom either saying or quoting any more. We could, 
however, wish that our limits would permit us to lay before our 
readers, at full length, the profound views which our author takes 
of the present distresses of the country, and of the proper reme- 
dies which ought to be applied. ‘The country has been de- 
scribed by a variety of persons in and out of parliament, as 
being like a person labourmg under a severe illness, the conse- 
quences of over exertions of every sort, and of being suddeuly 
called upon to resume a regimen and diet, to which it has long 
been unaccustomed. Our author’s advice is extremely simple, 
and, if carried into execution, would unquestionably be eftica- 
cious; he says, that we have only to get rid of all our pains and 
distempers, to recover our health, strength, and spirits, and-—we 
shall be as well as ever we were. How we are to accomplish 
these truly desirable objects, he leaves us to discover; but this 
is a mere oversight; the profound and extraordinary wisdom 
with which he points out the causes of our present distresses, as 
consisting in the difficulties under which all classes of people 
are labouring, and the remedy which he recommends, viz. of 
freemg ourselves from the difficulties of our situation, as soon 
and by every means in our power, is not the less entitled to our 
veneration. For example, one cause of our misfortunes is the 
great encrease of poor; these he tells us to get rid of, by pulling 
down the poor houses; another js the quantity of land, which it 
is no longer possible to cultivate with profit. This evil he de- 
sires us to remove, by taking these very lands into immediate 
cultivation, which he seems to think might easily be done, if 
we were to use sa/t for manure instead of putrified matter. 
Another mode of improving our situation is by economy and re- 
trenchment; though he tells us, that, for his own part, having 
been bred to arms in his youth, he feels such an enthusiasm for 


both army aud navy, that he could never consent to have any 
hand himself in reducing either. 


«« « Let me deceive you however in nothing.—I am no authority 
on this part of your case.—I was bred to arms from my earliest 
youth, in my own world, and feel such an enthusiasm in every 
thing that regards the naval or military professions, that if the sub- 
ject had arisen with us, and I had been placed in our public coun- 


cils I should probably have differed in opinion from those with 
whom I differ in nothing else.’ ’’»—P, 158. 


Having thus finished his discourse upon the subject of the 
political situation of Armata, Mr. Morven takes his guest to sup- 
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r; and our author tells us, that he defers, in Consequence, an 
account of the Armatian society, and of the manners and amuse- 
ments of the capital, till a further opportunity: accordingly, 
next day, Mr. Morven and our author have the following dis- 
course respecting the capital of Armata, which is most happily 
signified under the lively name of Swaloal. 


“ The capital, he said, would fill me with admiration and won- 
der, as the city of SWALOAL was, beyond all question, the greatest, 
the richest, and the most illustrious in that world. I was struck 
with the xame as he pronounced it, which he had not mentioned 
before; and although I well remembered the blunder which, from 
the habits of association, I had before made in the etymology of 
Armata, yet I could not help inquiring why this metropolis had 
obtained so singular an appellation, Morven, in answer, said, that 
he was himself no etymologist or antiquary, and could only inform 
me that SwALoaL was a word in the Armatian language, signify- 
ing the city long known by that name. I smiled at this duminous 
explanation, saying, it reminded me of an anecdote of our George 
the Second, who being a foreigner, asked one of the lords of his 
bed-chamber, the meaning of the English word despatter; to which 
his lordship, seemingly much pleased with the easy task imposed 
upon him, assured the king that he could not have chosen a word 
whose signification was plainer, or more familiar—* It is just, 
Sire,’ he said, ‘ as if your Masesry were to bespatter Mr, or as if 
I were to bespatter your MaJesty.’ 

«* Morven now smiled in his turn; and I observed to him that 
nothing was often more unsatisfactory than the derivations of 
words of all descriptions ; though the subject was undoubtedly ins 
teresting, and frequently threw great light upon ancient history, 
but sometimes no light at all; as was ‘the case, 1 thought, with 
our famous city of London, which could never have had its name 
from King Lud, though so often supposed; because King Lud 
reigned before’ the time that Julius Caesar was in Britain, who, ne- 
vertheless, called itinehis Commentaries the city of the Trinobants, 
which he could not well have done, if it had so recently received its 
name from a prince in the island; Casar’s first landing being, I 
believe, in the time of Cassibalaunus, who was brother to Lud, and 
succeeded him: neither could the city have been called London 
from Lud’s Towx--town not being a British but a Saxon word ; 
and therefore, if that had been its true derivation, it would have 
been ¢alled Caer Lud, and not Lud’s Town—But it is still more 
strange how it should have been called Londinum, by Tacitus, as 
that was only its Letin name after it was called London ; an aprel- 
lation which it never had in the time of the Britons, nor until the 
Saxon era, when it received the name of Lunden, but with a terthi- 
nation then bestowed upon all well-fenced places, or such as had 
forts or castles—viz. Lundenberg and Lunden Ceaster. ‘This name 
of Lunden was afterwards changed to Lonvon, neither of them 
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being at all in honour of King Lud, but adopted by the Saxons 
from the metropolitan city of Lunden in Sconeland, or Sconia, then 
a place of great traffic in the eastern part of Germany. ‘The fur- 
ther, indeed, we trace the connection with King Lud, the more it 
will fail us; as LupGate could never be from thence, GATE not 
being British ; and, what is still stronger, Ludgate was formerly 
Leoneate; Leon, signifying in Saxon, folk or people, and the 
name of Leodgate, therefore, with all due submission to King Lud, 
was given to this great public passage, as the folk’s gate or en- 
trance, the portum populi in that quarter of the city.’ 

** ¢ You quite overpower me with your learning,’ said Morven ; 
‘ our great city, like London, has also changed its names and ter- 
minations, but as to the reason of those changes I cannot even 
hazard a conjecture.—In very ancient times it was styled only 
Swao, afterwards SwaLomor, and in succeeding periods Swa- 
Loup, and SwaLopuy, or SuALopown; but,’ for a century at 
least, it has been universally known by the name of SwALOAL.’— 
I asked here with some impatience, whether those idem sonans ter- 
minations had the signitications as in our language; and on his 
answering in the negative, I was still more puzzled.—‘* None of 
those terminations,’ he added, ¢ whether taken by themselves, or 
used only as adjuncts, have the most distant approach to the mean- 
ing which, even adopting your English orthography, we should 
annex to them, nor indeed any meanings at all ; but the monosylla- 
bles Out and Jn, and more so when used in the plural, as in Armata, 
are two of the most significant words in its whole language, and 
Outs and Ins are therefore as opposite as the two poles which dis- 
tinguish the hemisphere of both our planets.—This unexpected 


conclusion threw me still more wide of aM application to our lan- 
guage or to ourselves.””-—P. 196. 


And here we shall close our exposition of this profound and 
elegant production, hinting only before we finish, that Swalo, 
and Swalamor aud Swaloup, and Swalodun or Sualodown, are 
by no means words having “ dem sonans terminations,” as our 
Author expresses ; for idem sonans means similar sounding, and 


not different sounding, as our author would appear to suppose. 
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Art. VIII. 4 Reference to Jewish Tradition necessary to an 
 Anterpreter of the New Testament. A Sermon preached be- 
fore the University of Cambridge, in Great St. Mary's 
Church, on Sande December 29, 1816. By the Rev.. 
Charles James Blomfield, M.A. Rector of Dunton, Bucks, 
late Fellow of Trinity College. Published by Desire of the 
Reverend the Vice-Chancellor. 8vo. 42 pp. 2s. Rivingtons. 
1817. 


‘THE greatest blessings which the Almighty is pleased to bestow 
upon mankind, appear to be always attended with the dangers 
arising from misapplication and abuse. In most cases, ilfe de- 
gree of danger would seem to be proportionate to the maguitude 
of the intended good. Hence then, in this state of probation, 
the bounty of God is extended to us, not absolutely, but con- 
ditionally, depending much upon our own application and use of 
its blessings: it will follow therefore that the greater the treasure 
entrusted to us for our welfare and advantage, the greater should 
be our anxiety to guard it from perversion, and to make it answer 
the ends for which it was bestowed. Next to our redemption itself, 
the greatest blessing which the Almighty has afforded us, is the 
revelation of itin his word. If we would acquaint ourselves with 
the dangers attendant on this inestimable blessing, the history of 
religious dissentions in past ages, and the experience of them in 
our own, will too surely convince us both of their existence and 
of their nature. ‘lo pass over the events of former years, and to 
attend only to those in which we are now immediately concerned, 
we’ conceive that it will be readily conceded by every party, that all 
the dissensions, all the animosities, which prevail most unhappily 
in these kingdoms, are to be traced to the misinterpretation of the 
letter, and the misapprehension of the spirit of the word of God, 
It will indeed be allowed how deeply the bad passions of men are 
engaged in these turbulent and tempestuous controversies ; but 
it will also be allowed, that the right application of Scripture to 
the heart of men would go very far to subdue that spirit of hatred 
and virulence, which its wrong application encourages and con- 
firms. If this be generally conceded, as it will be by every party, 
as it respects their opponents, it will follow that the wider the 
circulation of the word of God may be, the greater should be 
the anxiety to accompany it with those means -of mterpretation, 
which may secure it against the dangers of perverted construc- 
tion. Now as the notions which the lower orders will derive 
fvom the Scriptures, must depeud upon the views held out to 
them by their teachers; it is especially necessary, that these 
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teachers themselves, in whom reside so large a power of propa- 
gating either truth or falsehood, should be properly lustracted in 
the great and leading principles of right interpretation. 

It is with peculiar pleasure, therefore, that we see an in- 
creased attention daily expended upon this most important part 
of theology ; it is with the highest satisfaction that we find the 
ablest divines of our age in their several departments, laying 
down and enforcing those just principles of interpretation, to the 
neglect of which so much error and misery is to be ascribed, 
"The third part of the Lectures of Bishop Marsh, and the Bamp- 
ton Lectures of Dr. Van Mildert upon this point, are invalua- 
ble: they should be read and studied by every young theologian. 
We are happy to see the mind of so acute a scholar as Mr. Blom- 
field turned to this important matter. ‘The Sermon before us 
was preached before the University of Cambridge in December, 
1316, and published at the request of the Vice-Chancellor. 
The particular principle which it 1s the aim of Mr. Blomtield to 
illustrate and euforce, is, that in our expositions of the evangeli- 
cal histories, we are bound to take the words of our Saviour i Itt 
that sense which he intended them to convey to his hearers, 
Mr. 3. indeed does not deny that there may have been, in many 
nistances, a remote and secondary meaning, of which his imme- 
diate auditors had perhaps no conception. In this we fully 
agree with him, and wall go still farther in asserting, that by 
wzttending to the primary and definite sense of his words, as ad- 
dressed to those around him, we shall be able better to under- 
stand, and more clearly to infer what is the secondary sense 
which is either applicable, or addressed to all mankind. "Fhis 
principle of interpretation, viz. that the meaning of a word ora 
passage in any writer, is the meani w which was affixed to it by 
those for whom he imnmediately wrote, has been very ably laid 
down* by Bishop Marsh, aud very forcibly illustrated, as it 
respects the Epistles of St. Paul. Mr. Blo: mfield applies it to 
the discourses of our Saviour in the following manner : 


** Now in order to determine the sense, in which our Saviour’s 
words were of necessity understood by those who heard him, it ‘is 
obvious that something more is necessary, than a bare grammatical 
knowledge of the language in which they are recorded. We must 
be acquainted with the generally received opinions, and prevailing 
modes of speaking amongst the Jews, whether arising from their 
natural peculiarities, or from the particular studies “which they 
were accustomed to pursue. In this respect, therefore, a Scribe, 
or expositor of the written word of God, who is himself instructed 


unto the kingdom of heaven, and would instruct others, must be 
_ 





* Vid. Course of Lectures, part III. p. 44. 
‘ like 
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§ like unto a man that is an householder, who bringeth forth out of 
his treasure things new and old,’ ”’ P. 5. 


Mr. Blomfield has selected this last passage of Scripture for 
his text, and as his illustration of it appears quite original, and 
entirely conformable to the principles which he has laid down, 
we shall present it to our readers at full length. 


‘*¢ These words of our Saviour are remarkable, as being the only 
expression which he is recorded to have uttered in commendation 
#f the Scribes, if we except the personal encomium, which on 
another occasion he bestowed upon an individual of that class, 
‘ Thou art not far from the kingdom of God*.’ And it will not 
be unprofitable to copsider, what the real object of that commen- 
dation is; for I do not remember any where to have seen this 
passage explained in a complete and satisfactory manner. 

** Our Saviour, on all occasions censured the Scribes for per- 
verting the law of Moses, and for making the commandment of 
{xod of none effect by their multiplied and unauthorized traditions; 
he rebuked their hypocrisy, be pride, and worldly mindedness: 
but still they were not without their merit. They were exceed- 
ingly learned in the Scriptures; although it be true that their pre- 
judices hindered them trom applying even their own principles of 
interpretation to the prophecies relating to the Christ. They had 
great knowledge; although in most instances it was a knowledge 
‘ which puffed up.’ Yet it is manifest, that under certain cireum- 
stances, this learning and knowledge might prove highly beneficial 
to themselves, and: advantageous to the cause of religion. A 
learned scribe, like Ezra, ‘ ready in the law +,’ whose eyes should 
be opened to the truths of Christianity, would be able to apply, 
with great effect, his scriptural erudition, to illustrate the mystery 
of redemption. Of this we have on record a striking instance in 
the case of Apollos, a Jew, educated in all the traditionary learning 
of the Alexandrian school, and ‘ mighty in the Scriptures;’ who, 
* when the way of God had been expounded unto him more per- 
fectly, mightily cOn?inted the Jews, and that publickly, shewing 
by the Scriptures that Jesus was Christ}.’ The words of our 
Saviour therefore in the text, appear to me to bear the following 
interpretation: ‘ Every Scribe, that is, every Jew learned in the 
Scriptures, who is converted to Christianity (or as the original 
words literally mean, discipled into the kingdom of heaven) is like 
a househelder, who bringeth forth out of his treasure things new 
and old, inasmuch as he is able to apply the scriptural expositions 
of the ancient Jews, or, as they were termed, the elders, to illus. 
trate and enforce the doctrines of my new religion.’ This is surely 
more agreeable both tothe analogy of language, and to the circum- 





* Mark xij..34. : + Ezra vii. 6 
$ Acts xviii, 27. 
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stances of the case, than the supposition of the commentators, ti. 
our Saviour used the word yayaleds to designate the Apostles, and 
the expression o/d and new to denote the various modes of instruc- 
tion which they were to adopt. 

** The truth is, and the remark is very important, that the 
wuhasd, or expositions of the ancient prophecies, which were uni- 
versally received amongst the Jews, with the exception of the 
Sadducees and Essenes, were continually referred to by our Lord, 
in his discourses with the learned Jews, as furnishing irrefragable 
arguments of his own mission, and testimonies against their perverse 
and wilful blindness. ‘If ye were blind,’ said our Lord to the 
Pharisees, ‘ ye should have no sin: but now ye say, We see; 
therefore your sin remaineth*.”” Now certainly no degree of sin- 
fulness could attach to them, unless they did actually perceive, and 
yet resist the light ; or, at least, unless they wilfully shut their eyes 
against it. Consequently the Pharisees must have had such a 
knowledge of the scope and import of the prophetical parts of their 
Scriptures, as might have taught them the true nature of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, had not the light of their understandings been 
darkened by the clouds of worldly prejudice and passion. In con- 
sequence of this state of things, we find our Lord, in his discourses 
with the Jewish doctors, pursuing a different line of argument from 
that which he adopted, when conversing with the people. He is 
perpetually alluding to the interpretations, which they had been 
accustomed to put upon those passages of Scripture which related 
to himself, the force of which they were endeavouring to 

‘elude.” TP. 6. 4 


Mr. Blomtield carefully distinguishes between these xas:¢, 
which may, with probability, be dated from the Jewish capti- 
vity, and the multiplied and fanciful refinements which in the time 
of the Seleucide were built upon the law of Moses. ‘To these 
ancient traditions our Lord certainly refers, as to sound and le- 
gitimate expositions of the word of God; while the latter he re- 
presents as “ making the law of none effect.” From the perpetual 
reference to these Rabbinical comments in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Mv. Blomtield deduces a very strong argument in 
favour of the opinion which aseribes it to St. Paul, who was | 
educated at the feet of Gamaliel, and more deeply skilled in 
Rabbinical lore than any other writer in the Apostolic age. 

We shall now bring forward a few of those cases in which 
this principle of interpretation is most successfully applied. 
Withia the limits of a single sermon many could not be ad- 
duced, but those which Mr. Blomfield bas selected are of the 
highest importance. 

“ Our Lord, in his conference with Nicodemus, a master of 
Israel, used the following expression: * As Moses lifted up the 
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serpent in the wilderness, even somust the Son of Man. be lifted 
up *.”’—This was no new nor far-fetched simile in the ears of 
Nicodemus, who had seen in the ancient ‘Targum of the Pentateuch 
the brazen serpent explained by the Word of God, or the Measiah 

This we learn, both from the Jewish traditions, and from the author 
of the book of Wisdom, a work replete with allusions to the Rabbi- 
nical comments, who calls the brazen serpent ‘an emblem of salva- 
tion,’ and adds, ‘ for he that turned himself towards it, was-not 
saved by the thing that he saw, but by thee, that art the Saviour 
of allt.’ St. John relates that the Jews murmured, because Christ 
had said, ‘I am the bread which came down from heaven {,’ 
They murmured, because, as we learn from the same documents, 
they were accustomed to compare the descent of the Manna with 
that of the Schechinah, or divine presence. So that they consider- 
ed, and very justly too,-that our Saviour, in using this expression, 
took to himself a divine character. 

‘* Again, when he applied to himself a prophecy of Daniel 

relating to the Messiah, ¢ hereafter ye shall see the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of heaven,’ the Pharisees replied, * Art thou 
then the Son of God § ?’ which may seem a strange inference, unless 
we bear in mind, that according to their received traditions, the 
Messiah was to be the Son of Man as to his human nature, and as 
to his divine, the Son of God. Our Lord's reply intimated that 
their conclusion was right, ‘ Ye say that 1 am;’ that is, ‘ Ye your- 
selves draw this conclusion, nor do I contradict it’, That these 
words were uttered with such an expression, either of tone or of 
gesture, as denoted assent, is manifest, not only from the parallel 
passage of St. Mark, but from the stibsequent exclamation of the 
Sanhedrim: ¢ They said; What need have wé of further witnesses? 
for we ourselves have heard it from his own mouth ;}—heard what? 
why that in assuming the title of the * Son ef Man,’ he made him- 
self the Son of God: and,this was all that witnesses were required 
to prove, in order to convict him of blasphemy. Now there was 
no blasphemy in the assumption. of that title, unless they under- 
stood by it, that he claimed a divine character; but this it is clear 
from the foregoing considerations that they did; and it is equaily 
clear that he acquiesced in their interpretation of his words, The 
inference from which is too plain to be resisted. : 

«* A due application of the same principle will enable us to com- 
prehend certain arguments made use of by our Lord, the force of 
which is perhaps less evident to us, than it seems to have been to 
his hearers. The following is an instance in point. ‘ As touching 
the resurrection of the dead,’ said our Lord to the Sadducees, 
* have ye not read that which was spoken unto you by God, saying, 
I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob ? God is not the God of the dead, but of the living ||.” And 





* John iii, 14. + Wisd. xvi. 7. 
§ Matt. xxvi. 64. Luke xxii, 70. 
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|| Mark xii. 26. 
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by this axgument the cavillers were put to silence. Now the proof 
of the proposition lies not in the words themselves, but im the 
inferenve to be drawn from them. God was the God of the patri- 
archs, inasmuch as he had made a covenant with them that they 
should inherit the promised land ; but they died without witnessing 
the fulfilment of this promise: consequently they must live again to 
become partakers of it. ; 

“ This is not only a just inference ; but it is one which we know, 
from the Rabbinical writers, that the Jews were accustomed to de- 
duce from these very words of Scripture. And hence we may 
understand the full force of St. Mark's expression, who relates, 
that one of the Scribes, having heard this reasoning of Christ, 
* perceived that he had answered them well,’ i. e. accurding to the 
received doctrine of the Synagogue.” P. 12. 


Mr. Blomfield applies this principle in a very satisfactory 
manner to explain the application of certain passages in the 
prophets to the incidents in our Saviour’s life. Our readers 
are well acquainted with the objections which have been raised 
against the application of the passage in Hosea, “ Out of 
Egypt have 1 called my Son,” referring originally to the deli- 
verance of the children of Israel to the return of our Saviour. 
Now we know, that St. Matthew wrote his Gospel especially 
for the use of those, who were Jews from their birth and edu- 
cation ; and we know from Jewish writers, that many things 
related of the people of Israel, or of some distinguished indi- 
duals of their nation, were commonly referred to the Messiab. 
This will not only account for the application, but will strengthen 
the relation between the Israelites as the type, and Christ as the 
antitype. 

Thus again in Matthew xxvii. 9, a passage is cited as from 
Jeremiah, which is in reality to be found in Zachariah. This: 
has caused much perplexity among the critics, but in our mind 
the whole difficulty is cleared up by a remark of Carpsovius, 
who says, that with the Jews the whole cycle of prophets 
is comprehended under the name of Jeremiah. ‘Thus in 
Luke xxiv. 44, our Saviour evidently cites “ the Psalms,” as 
the whole of that division of the Scriptures, which began with 
the Psalms. 

Mr. Blomfield has made a very ingenious application of this 
principle to determine the genuine reading of a very important 


passage. 


«« And lastly I may add, that, by means of the same rule, we 
may in some cases determine the genuine reading of a passage, 
where it is of importance to the interpretation. In the well known 
exhortation of St, Paul, ‘ neither let us tempt Christ, as oa of 
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them also tempted him and were destroyed by serpents *,’ some 
biblical critics of note would fain read xdper instead of Xgiords, 
thereby annulling an important testimony borne by St. Paul to 
the pre-existence of our blessed Lord. But if the agreement of the 
most ancient versions be not sufficient to vindicate the received 
reading, it derives great additional authority from the well known 
opinion of the Jewish interpreters, that the Messiah accompanied 
the Israelites in their wanderings through the wilderness, though 
not in a visible form; and to this notion, without doubt, the disciple 
of the learned Gamaliel alludes.” P. 16, 


Our readers will now clearly see the importance of this prin- 
ciple of interpretation ; they will find that it clears away the 
most perplexing difficulties; above all, they will discover ia it 
the strongest and most incontrovertible answer to the meagre 
fallacies and delusive theories of modern Unitarianism. They 
will find new hght breaking in upon the diviniy of our Lord 


from this neglected source, which no power of darkness can 


either extinguish or obscure. 

Mr. Blomfield is too conscious of the value of the learning, 
which is of his own acquirement, to make any pretences to that 
which he has gained only at second hand. He aécordingly ac- 
knowledges, in the most open manner, his obligations to Light- 
foot, Ailix, Kidder, and, for all the Rabbinical knowledge 
which he has displayed, uot following the example of some 
other divines, who come forward with a pompous display of 
Rabbinical lore, every letter of which is to be found, ready 
done to their hands, in the neglected pages of these ornaments 
of our English Chureh. 

In his first note we rather disagree with Mr. Blomfield in his 
notion respecting ana/ogia fidei. In the Hermeneutical canons 
of Pfeiffer he finds this? maxim, “In parabolis explicandis 
respiciendum est cum primum ad scopum Scripture S. et analo- 
giam fidei :” which Mr. Blomfield represents as a truism, mean- 
ing nothing more than “ that in explaining certain parts of Scrip- 
ture we must attend to the meanmg of Scripture.” Now surely 
this is no more a truisim than the principle which Mr. B. has so 
ably enforced. ‘ Comparing spiritual things with spiritual” is 
surely no contemptible means of elucidating many of the diffi- 
culties which we find in Scripture. Detached texts may surely 
be rendered clearer by a comparison with those analogous to 
them either in verbal expression or in general sentiment. This 
is, we conceive, the mezniug of analogta fidei in the passage of 
Pfeiffer, cited above. It appears, mdeed, to us, little more 
than the third general rule of interpretation, which Bishop Marsh 
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has laid down, viz, “ So to explain the words of an author, as 
not to make them inconsistent with his known character, his 
known sentiments, bis known situation, and the known circum. 
stance of the subject on which he wrote.” It is a principle: of 
interpretation which none bave more successfully employed than 
Mr. Slonticld himself, in his admirable edition of the plays of 
Aeschylus ; nor can we see any objection to its application, under 
certain restrictions, to the exposition of Scripture. The whole 
of this subject is well considered in Dr. Van Mildert’s sixth 
Bampton Lecture, to which we refer our readers for farther in- 
formation upon the point. 

We cannot refrain frow bringing into view an admirable cri- 
ticism of Mr. Blomalield’s on the “ Scribe instructed.” 


“ Madurevbers sis tH Bacivssav twy ovpardr, discipled into the king- 
dom of heaven. The verb pabsredsy occurs thrice in the New Tes- 
tament, and always in this sense, fo make a disciple of. Matth. 
XXVili. 19. pabntevcare ravre re Ovm, make all nations disciples. 
Act. xiv. 21. xai pabersucarres inavovc, and having made many 
disciples. ‘This ascertains the sense of the participle. Conse- 
quently the words % 0S Yeeuparens pabyrevders can onlv signify 
*““ every scribe, having been made a disciple.” First a scribe— 
then a disciple. This limits the sense with the greatest accuracy, 
both with regard to the object and the subject. It is quite won- 
derful that Bengetius, Wetstein, and others, should understand it 
of the apostles; that Rosenmiiller should be of the same opinion, 
is not at all wonderful; because it is common with him to adopt 
the opinions of preceding commentators and to give them as his 
own. ‘There is very little that is new in the Scholia of Rosenmiiller, 
and oj that little the greater part is not true. Schleusner in v. 
Vrauuarac, falis into the same error, and translates the words thus, 

uilibet doctor bene callens et tradens doctrixam evangelii, Kuinoel, 
in his ponderous Annotations, Tom. I. p, 416. renders them still 
more aukwardly, doctor religionis christiane doctus. Independently 
of the consideration arising from the peculiar force of the verb 
padnrite, it is inthe highest degree improbable, that our Lord 
should have given to his Apostles in this unqualified manner, a 
title which belonged to a class of men, whom he scarcely ever 
mentioned but in the language of reproof. It is true that in ch. 
xxili. $4. the word occurs in a sense which may seem to justify 
such an interpretation, but it is there qualified in such a manner 
as to render the two instances different. The commentators are 
sadly puzzled to shew how the similitude holds good with reference 
to the “* things old and new.’’ When this discourse was preached, 
I was not aware that any person had suggested the interpretation 
which I have put upen our Saviour’s words, I have since found 
that D. Heinsius, a scholar whose critical acuteness has been by 
no means appreciated as it deserves, had pointed out something 
like the true meaning of them, ‘ Ex sententia Heinsii Ezercitat. 
p- 57. 
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p- 57. ypapparsrs wxbnrevfels ille est, qui quum legis antea peritus 
esset, hanc scientiam ad finem suum, hoc est, evangelicam doc- 
trinam didicit referre.”” Koecheri Analect. p. 285. In this sense 
the passage was understood by the author of the Syriac version ; 
Omnis legis peritus gui edoctus est ad regnum ceelorum. Dr. South, 
in a Sermon on this text (Vol. IV. p. 9.) has entirely mistaken the 
sense of it, having been misled by a wrong notion as to the mean- 
ing of the participle padyreudsic.”? P. 25. - 


We have now, in conclusion, to thank Mr. Blomfield most 
sincerely for this acute and learned discourse, and to express the 
heartfelt gratification which we feel in seeing the weight of his 
critical talents and research brought to bear upon subjects, in 
which the very foundation of our Christian faith are so deeply 


‘ 


involved. ait 
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Art. 1X. 4 Morning’s Walk from London to Kew. By 
Sir Richard Phillips. 12mo. 393 pp. 8s. 6d. Souter. 
1817. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the depreciation of Aristotle by our 
Northern Journalists, we are happy to find that the sect of Pe- 
ripatetics is not yet extinct ; but that its dormant honours are re- 
vived in the person of that redoubted Knight—Sir Ricuarp 
Puitiips. A philosophical walk from London to Kew—this 
really sets the ancient Peripatetics at defiance. ‘They sauntered 
a little round the Parks, perhaps, but Sir Richard marches “ right 
an end ;” a match against time and mind; at once the philoso- 
pher and the pedestrian ;* Ari8totle and Captain Barclay. 

Not that we would grudge the Knight his expedition to Kew, 
if we were not forced to limp after him non passibus aquis, not 
through so many miles of a dusty road, but through so many 
pages of a close printed duodecimo. Would. that some neat, 
commodious, comfortable looking Hammersmith stage had 
tempted the Knight to have got up behind; he might have saved 
the shilling at ouce in thought and shoe-leather, and we might 
have had an hundred pages less of these turnpike meditations. 

Sir Richard thinks it necessary, before his reader sets out 
with him on this pedestrian expedition, to make an apology for 
not “ having qualified himself to transport his readers above the 
clouds in the Andes, Alps, and Appenines; to alarm them by 
descriptions of earthquakes or eruptions, or fo astonish them by 
accounts of tremendous chasms, caverna, and cataracts ;” we 
know not indeed what ee 3 the worthy Knight possesses 
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to transport his readers at all; astonish them indeed he will— 
with the contents of the volume before them; alarm them he 
may—with the prospect of another. ‘ 

But we must lose no time: 


** Nights’ candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain’s top, 
We must be gone,’’ 


for we have three hundred and ninety-three closely printed pages- 
to travel through for our morning’s tour. Altius precincti then, 
we set out from Spring-Gardens through the Park. Let not our 
readers, however, imagine that we shall count every step of our 
toilsome way; the worthy Knight, foreseemg perhaps, that the 
legs of others might not hold out quite so well as his own, has 
provided us with a table of contents, which, like the suburban 
stages, emblazon in letters of gold all the places through which 
they pass, that, however short his journey, the traveller may find 
some one that may suit him. Sir Richard will take up 
more short fares, we should apprehend, than long ones ; as few 


excepting us unfortunate critics, will be induced to book our 
places for the journey’s end. 


“ St, James’s Park. Beggars. Milk Fair. Regent's Palace. 
Washington and Alfred. Public Offices. Military Slaves. Coun- 
try Residents. St. James’s Palace. Promenade in the Mall. 
Suggested Improvements. Pimlico. The Ty-bourn. Isle of St. 
Peter’s. Chelsea. Ranelagh. Chelsea Buns. Hospital. 
Villany of War. Invalid without Arms. A Centenarian. Secu- 
rities of Peace. Casar’s Ford. The Botanic Garden. Don 
Saltero’s. Sir Thomas More. Sir Hans Sloane. Battersea. 
Waste of Public Wealth, Cupidity of Trade. Insufficiency of 
Wealth. Mr. Brunel’s Saw Mills. —————— Shoe Mapufac- 
tory. Evils ef Machinery, Lord Bolingbroke’s House. York 
House. An American Aloe. Reflections on Pride.’’ P. xi. 





Here is variety enough at least for our money, and all these are - 
to be waded through before we get to Wandsworth. Mendicity 
and Milk-Fair are dispatched pretty quickly. Carlton House is 
a dead stop; Washington; Alfred, (not the club, but the mo- 
narch); military slavery, &c. &c. are such fruitful themes, that 
we were fearful we should never get out of the Park. On we 
stroll, however, in tolerable good humour, till we come fo Bat- 
tersea-bridge. This is a perfect pons asini to the worthy 
Knight. Sueh a lecture for the proprietors, such a jobation for 
the tull-keeper, such a philippic upon the war in the Peninsula, 
that we really thought that we were about to cross the water into 
Spain instead of into Surrey. After all this kicking and curvet- 
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ting we get across the bridge tolerably well. We are then taken 


to Wandsworth workhouse, where we are formally introduced: 


to the matron, overseers, and other parochial worthies, besides 
paupers of all descriptions. Here the Knight has been pleased 


to favour us with some specimens of his oratory. 


*¢ We have had a Howarp, I exclaimed, who visited our 
and alleviated the condition of those who are forced to drink the 
dregs of the cup of misery, from the iron-hearted and unsparing 
hands of lawyers, whose practices are sometimes countenanced by 
the incorrigible character of criminals! We have a Wena, who 
vainly assaults the giant Penury on the King’s highway, but whose 
frightful strides outstrip his generous speed.” P. 116. 


Whether the assailant’s frightful strides outstrip the giant’s 
generous speed, or vice versa, we leave for future commentators 
todecide. At the next Old Bailey Sessions we shall certainly 


expect to find an indictment preferred against Mr. Webb, for the. 


novel charge of assaulting a giant on the king’s highway, and: 
putting him in bodily fear. , 

The Knight is very happy in the use of a figure of rhetoric 
called a circumbendibus, when, for instance, describing the fire 
proof house of David Hartley, at Putney, he tells us that it is 
a mansion “ which no ordinary application of ignited combus- 
tibles could be made to consume.” 

We are now detained with a long lecture upon what he calls 
* the philosophy of roads ;” we then have an essay upon the best 
means of preventing female dress from catching fire. To this 
imthediately succeeds a history of the telegraph, which, if pro. 
perly posted about England, might produce, in the Kuight’s opi- 
nion, what he is pleased emphatically to call, a finite ubiquity. 
From thence we are involved in enclosures, agriculture, wastes, 
&c. after which Sir Richard earnestly exhorts the legislature in- 
stantly to pass a billfor the BXTINCTION OF WANT. On Put- 
ney Common we have a long dissertation on the horrors of the 
Pitt system, and the criminal neglect of statesmen ; at Roehamp- 
ton we enter into a metaphysical discussion upon secondary 
causes, concluding with the characters of Harry Dundas aid 
Horne Tooke. 

At Barnes, after a lecture upon geology, we are entertained 
with a disquisition upon the fitness of things, which slides off im- 
perceptibly into the history of the kit-cat club-rooms. From 
thence we proceed to the consideration of the doctrines of fatality 
—impostures of Dr. Dee—the force of free-will and necessity 
—effluvia of dead bodies—female education—the use and abuse 
of Church bells—laws of monEnine matter—general causes of hu- 
FI2 man 
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man error—cuormous walnut trecs—false foundation of the last 
war—the author’s system of physics—origin of superstition—ad- 
dresses of females—social slavery—imterview with gipsies. 

And all this, (with a great deal more) between Barnes Com- 
mon and Kew Priory. We are very fearful that like the old wo- 
map that lived in a vinegar bottle, we shall not get our pig home 
till midnight. Rather a long morning this, we are apprehensive, 
for the patience of the reader. ‘The worthy knight has the happy 
knack of flying off in such unexpected tangents, that while we are 
involved in a grave discussion upon female education, we find 
ourselves in a moment fulniinating an invective against the war 
with the Rajah of Tanjore. What, for instance, could our 
readers suppose to be the connection between Church bells and 
weak princes with their profligate ministers? 


“* What medicine can allay the fever which is often exasperated 
by their clangor? What consoling hope can he feel who, while 
gasping for breath, or fainting from debility, hears a knell, in 
which he cannot but anticipate his own?—Hundreds are thus 
murdered in great cities every year by noisy peals or unseasonable 
knells, Sleep, the antidote of diseased action, is destroyed by the 
one; and Hope, the first of cordials, is extinguished by the other. 
The interesting sympathies and services of bells appear to be, 
therefore, too dearly purchased. In all countries, death-knells 
and funeral-tollings ought to be entirely abolished; and even the 
ringing of peals should be liable to be interdicted, at the request 
of any medical practitioner. Nor ought the sanctuaries of the pro- 
fessed religion of peace and charity to be disgraced at any time, 
by celebrations of those murderous conflicts between man and 
man, which too often take place, to gratify the malice and pride 
of WEAK PRINGES, or sustain the avarice and false calculations of 
their WICKED MINISTERS. Even in justifiable wars of self-defence, 
such as the resistance to the unprincipled invasion of William the 
Norman, or of the English people against the tyrannical Charles, 


the church of Christ ought only to mourn at the unhappy price of 
the most decisive victory.” P. 288. 


We have now the list of burials and the causes of death before 
as for the past year; but neither among diseases, nor casualties, 
do we find “ noisy peals,” or “ unseasonable knells,” which, as 
the Knight asserts, have murdered hundreds. Perhaps this mur- 
der may be of a species analogous to the highway robbery which 
we lately noticed ; so that after poor Mr. Webb shall have been 
convicted of assaulting the giant Penury on the King’s high- 
way ; Bow bell may be indicted, at the same sessions, for mur- 
der, for which the »foresaid bell will be doubtless sentenced 


ao 7 . 7 ’ e 
is usual, with offenders of that description, to be hung. | 


Happily, 
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Happily, however, the Knight is warned of the progress of the 
day by what he is pleased to term “ the solemn tick of the parish 
clock.” This, however, somewhat hastens him on bis tour, till he 
comes to Kew Chureh-yard, where the tombs of Gainsborough 
and Zoffany give him au opportunity of enlarging a little on the 
English school.of painters ; from thence he excurses (we use his 
own term) to Richmond Church, and works up a panegyric up- 
on Thomson, the poet, with his favourite wipe upon weak princes. 
Let not the reader, however, flatter himself that, after all the fa- 
tigue which he has undergone, in company with the Knight, that 
he will be invited to partake of a cold collation, as, after having 
conducted ‘him into Kew Church-yard, and descanted upon its 
beauties, he suddenly makes his bow and vanishes, leaving his as- 
tonished companion to make his way back again as well as he can, 


“ The fast-declining Sun, and my wearied limbs here reminded 
me that I was the slave of nature, and of nature’s laws; and that 
Ihad neither time, nor power, to excurse or go farther. My 
course, therefore, necessarily terminated on this spot ; and here 
must take leave of the reader, who has been patient, or liberal 
enough, to accompany me, 

“For my own part, I had been highly gratified with the great 
volume, ten or twelve miles long, by two or three broad, in the 
study of which I had employed the lengthened morning ; though 
this volume of my brief analysis the reader will doubtless find marked 
by the short-sightedness and imperfections which attend every at- 
tempt of human art to compress an infinite variety into a finite 
compass.” P. 389. 


We have little doubt that the worthy Knight views both the great 
volume and the little volume, the one of twelve miles, the other 
of twice as many sheets,,with-equal complacence and regard. We 
should be sorry indeed to put him out of conceit with his Morne 
ing’s Walk to Kew: but we maust assure him that all this is nothing 
to what a brother philosopher has effected m a stroll only from 
Temple Bar to Hyde Park corner, which our readers will find 
in p. 32 of Mr. Godwin’s “ Enquirer.” 


“ The Walk of a Man of Talents from Temple Bar to Hyde Park 


Corner. 


“ Tue Man or Tarents gives full scope to his imagination. 
He laughs or cries. (Sir Richard does neither.) Unindebted to 
= suggestions of the surrounding objects, his whole soul is em- 
ployed. 

a He enters into nice calculations, and digests sagacious rea- 
sonings (between Temple Bar and Hyde Park Corner.) In imagi- 
nation he declaims or describes, impressed with the deepest sym- 
pathy, or elevated to the loftiest rapture. He passes through a 

thousand 
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thousand imaginary scenes, trys his courage, tasks his ingenuity, 
and thus (by walking between Temple Bar and Hyde Park Corner) 
becomes gradually prepared to meet almost any of the many 
coloured events of human life. He consults by the aid of 
memory the books he has read, and he projects others (so does 
Sir Richard) for the future instruction and delight of mankind. 

“‘ If he observes the passengers (Mr. Godwin says that he does | 
not) he reads their countenance, conjectures their past history, 
and forms a superficial notion of their wisdom und folly, virtue 
and vice, satisfaction and misery. If he observes the scenes 
that occur (but he does not) it is with the eye of a connoisseur or 


an artist. Every object is capable of suggesting to him a volume 
of reflections.” 


All this the reader is to observe, takes place between Temple 
Bar and Hyde Park corner. What is Sir Richard Phillips when 
compared with the man of talents of Mr. Godwin. To the man 
of talents every object, says Mr. Godwin, is capable of suggesting 
a volume of reflections. ‘To Sir Richard Phillips all the objects 
together suggest but one, though he bas three times the length to 
compose it in, and three times the dust to aid its composition. 
Whether any succeeding volumes, which Sir R. elegantly and 
intelligibly terms the “ indices of intellectual machinery,” will 
ever appear, we cannoi even conjecture; we have been too much 
entertained with the volume which Sir Richard’s bounty has 
already afforded us, to think, in any modesty, of requiring another 
specimen cf his pertpatetic powers. 

Before, however, we part from our philosophic pedestrian we 
must give a specimen of lis reasoning powers in detecting the ex- 
isting errors 1especting electricity, and in assigning a new cause 
for the phenomena. 


“¢ I may remark, in conclusion, that the phenomena produced by 
this power arise from the action of opposing surfaces through in- 
tervening media ; that the excitement impels the surfaces towards 
each other ; and that all the phenomena grow out of the motive- 
quality of intervening bodies, whose surfaces are alternately. at- 
tracted by the comprehending excited surfaces, or out of the want 
of perfect smoothness in the opposing or excited surfaces. Elec- 
tricity is in fact the phenomena of surfaces, growing out of the 
sole property of their mutual mechanical attractions, which attrac- 
tions are governed by some necessary relations of the surfaces of 


the intervening media to the surfaces of the opposing conductors.” 
P. 187. | 


With this luminous and intelligible solution of the phoeno- 
mena of electricity, we shall now conclude our account of the 
jucubrations of our knight errant, assuring the reader that upon 
every subject in the course of his journey, the opinions of Sir 
Richard display a similar portion of original genius and perspicu- 
ous sagacity. ‘ 


ART. 
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Art. X. Ponsonby. A Tale. 2 vols. 16mo. 12s, 
Richardson. | 1817. . 


IN the travels which we are too often forced to take through 
the wild and desart regions of romance, where the Queen of 
Dullness appears with peculiar satisfaction to have fixed her 
throne, 


«© And, tinselled o’er with robes of varying hues, 
With self-applause her wild creation views, 
Sees momentary monsters rise and fall, 

And with her own fool’s colours gilds them all,’ 


it is really refreshing to meet with an Oasis of common sense. 
However contracted may be its bounds, and however short our’ 
stay, it is still a spot which to us poor, weary, wandering critics, 
cannot be hailed without delight, or remembered without satis- 
faction. 


The novel before us is anonymous; by a confession, how- 


ever, in the first volume, its author betrays the secret of her 
sex. This is no more than we could reasonably have expected ; 
for, with one or two exceptions, to females we are indebted for’ 
all our best tales of fiction. Whether it is to a certain quickness 
of invention, which distinguishes the female mind, or to a more 
vigilant observation of character and of motives than men have: 
time or opportunity to make, or to what cause soever it is to 
be ascribed, certain it is, that in this department of literature the. 
ladies are unrivalled. 

The tale before us*is*a‘very pleasing composition. It is de- 
void of all affectation either in sentiment or in expression, the 
flow of language is easy, correct, and elegant, unencumbered 
with mawkish pedantry, and unfettered by laborious aatitheses.: 
The story is of a very melancholy cast, but sufficiently artless 
and unembarrassed. The most prominent character is Pon- 
sonby, from whom the tale takes its name; a young man of an 
ardent mind and powerful affections, who upon his mtroduction 
into life, falls desperately in love with an artful, cold, and selfish 
coquet, to whose service he devotes his time, his attachment, 
and his fortune ; and when ruined by those artifices, to which he 
continues a dupe even to the last, he is cast off with disdain to 
make room for another and a more wealthy suitor, whom she’ 
finally marries, Unable to support the weight of accumulated 
anguish, his frame sinks beneath the pressure, and within the 
walls of a prison he falls a victim to rapid and incurable disease. . 
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As a contrast to that of Ponsonby, is introduced another cha- 
racter, by the name of Arundel, a frigid, heartless co.comb, 
who marries a lovely and beautiful woman, and after a few 
years of decent indifference, loses his fortune at the gaming 
table, and, though even in ruin, cherished by his wife with the 
most ardent and unaltered affection, fixes his attachment upon 
an unworthy object, and finally consents to a separation from 
her whose affections he had so long continued to outrage. 
Leaving his wife in England, he retires to Italy, and is re- 
ceived at the house of a nobleman of the first rank, with whom 
he passes himself off for a single man, and aspires to the hand 
of his daughter. ‘This provokes the jealousy of a former ad- 
mirer, by whom he is at last assassinated. 

From these simple incidents, a very interesting story 1s pro- 
duced. The situations in which the characters are placed, are 
perfectly natural, and the characters themselves are preserved 
to the last without any extraordinary or artificial colouring. 

The most striking parts of the work are the sentiments, 
which, though not obtruded upon the rcader, are yet introduced 
in a manner which cannot fail to attract his attention. ‘They 
appear to flow from the narrative as it proceeds, and contain 
many sound and just, some even original remarks, both upon 
the workings of the humau heart, and upon the consequences of 
human actions. 

In the second Chapter we meet with some very pleasing, 
though melancholy observations upon the meeting of two old 
friends after a long separation. 


“‘ There is perhaps nothing more melancholy than the meeting 
of two old friends, who lived with each other in their youth, whom 
time and accident have Jong separated, and now have brought to- 
gether again. ‘Their outward form has suffered a considerable 
change. The shining lock has turned to grey: the lustre of the 
eye is dimned. But this is the least remarkable alteration. The 
strongest affections, the most deep-rooted opinions, have yielded 
to the influence of time; and scarcely a remembrance is left that 
they ever were entertained. In recalling the names of their former 
companions, they find, that death has made havock among some ; 
that those, of whom they once formed the highest expectations, 
have disgraced themselves; that others, whom they despised, have 
risen to distinction and pre-eminence. Thus, every thing changes 
—every thing decays.” Vol I. P. 14, 


The character of men naturally of amiable dispositions, ‘but 
led by pride mto infidel notions, is pourtrayed with a distin- 
guishing pencil. [tis but an outline, but it does credit to the 
discrimination of our authoress. 


“cc Mr. 
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*¢ Mr. Mordaunt, adorned with all the talents which give dig- 
nity to human rature, and all the moral virtues that do honour to 
humanity, had yet brought himself to think that these rare endow- 
ments of heart and mind had been given to him but to pass some 
few years in this state of perturbation and disquiet ; and that, after 
he had escaped from thence, he would be annihilated body and soul, 
What a lamentable sight to behold this dark cloud drawn over one 
whose breast glowed with every noble feeling, and whose mind raised 
him to such proud pre-eminence above his fellow-creatures? He 
was not a happy man; though there was a calmness in his nature 
which preserved him from acute suffering. His health was very 
indifferent, and frequently disabled him from pursuing his studies. 
His speculations upon various subjects had gradually led him into 
a state of infidelity; and, instead of promoting his happiness, his 
researches had tended to destroy it. They had enabled him to 
find out the insufficiency of all enjoyments here; and they had de- 
ptived him of the consolation of looking forward to another state, 
where our feelings will be no longer sources of pain and sorrow. 
He had tasted the sweets of applause and admiration, till they had 
grown insipid ; and he had a habit of analyzing all his feelings, till 
he reasoned away his pleasures ; for there are few persons or things 
in this world, that will bear a very severe scrutiny.” Vol. 1. P. 73. 


Such a character is drawn from nature; it is the character of 
one whose heart was made for Christianity, but whose brain 
has been perplexed by the pride and perversity of sceptical phi- 
losophy. In the character of the hero, our authoress has beea 
particularly successful. ‘There as a train of observation and 
thought throughout the whole of the Chapter, which it is not 
common to find in a tale of this description. 


‘¢ The next day Mr. Mordaunt found himself better, and able to 
enjoy Henry’s society. It was particularly agreeable to him, 
Perhaps the difference of age between them, instead of producing 
a contrary effect, rather added to the pleasure he received from his 
conversation, There was a warmth and ardeur in Henry, that de- 
lighted him. ‘Ihe enthusiasm of his character threw a bright 
colouring over every object ; and, as he grew eloquent in unfolding 
to him bis ideas, Mr. Mordaunt beheld him with that complacency 
with which we contemplate a beautiful prospect, while the evening 
sun gilds it with departing light. We know that soon these tints 
must fade away, and every object sink into dark night—and yet 
they are beautiful! Henry was in that season of life, when our feel- 
ings glow with the greatest ardour ; and his were of the deepest 
kind. They had not yet been blunted by an intercourse with the 
world, and by the necessity of suiting them to the purposes of .so- 
cicty. He beheld efery object through the medium of an ardent 
imagination ; and, therefore, no one could have less penetration 
into character. He had not yet learned to detect deceit and ae 
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tation ; for he never suspected their existence in others, conscious 
how devoid of them he was himself. Much of his time had been 
spent in the study of history, which draws a veil over the baser 
passions and pe ttv interests of great men, and exposes them to us 
in all the magnanimity of exalted virtue. If this be not true, 
in how incredible a degree must the men and women of this age 
have degenerated! Henry admired their characters as they are 
painted in history ; and his breast was filled with the wish of emu- 
lating them. ‘These feelings have their usefulness : they give us a 
contempt ef base and unw orthy actions, and we become incapable 
of them. But they belong to a character not made for happiness, 
according to the present constitution of things. At this time Henry 
was all hope, ardour, and enthusiasm. He looked forward to a 
life, which he imagined was to be made up of great and bene- 
volent actions, and of all the enjoyments that virtue can bestow. 
He felt capable of the most ardent attachment; and he doubted 
not that he should meet with some object worthy to excite it. 
Any sacrifice for her sake he would delight to make; but this 
would not be required of him; nor could he imagine that any ob- 
stacle would impede his way to unalloyed happiness. These are 
romantic dreams indeed! Let a few years have passed over our 
heads, and they will have vanished “ into air, into thin air.” 
When we mix in society, we find every thing is there upon so con- 
fined a scale, that all feelings, which have not for their object the 
advancement of our worldly interest, are considered as the mark 
of a romantic character. Our ideas must be cramped, that they 
may be suited to the ways of thinking of others; some must be 
concealed, if we would not excite the ridicule and contempt of 
those who have them not. It is a consciousness of this, that fre- 
quently impels persons of reserved disposition, to treat with ridi- 
cule and derision, feelings which, in truth, they possess themselves, 
and admire in others. They are satirical because they cannot be 
sincere. In society we must be entertaining if we can; at all 
events we must be reasonable; and, with most people, this 
means that we must go with the stream, think as others think, 
and be ashamed of “feelings which we do not discover im 
those with whom we associate. And, in fact, this is the natural 
result of long intercourse with the world. We set out in life 
with the idea that we are to act and think for ourselves; that the 
opinion and conduct of others can never so influence our own as 
to betray us into actions which we think base and contemptible. 
But most of us soon find that we cannot remain quite independent 
of those with whom we live. The exalted feelings which we once 
were proud to possess, we grow ashamed of; we disguise them for 
a time; afterwards we gradually lose them. Yet, are they not the 
better part of our nature? Are they not those which have led to 
every great and noble action? Do they not assure us that we are 
born for a higher state, where they will find objects suited ta 
them ? Here they certainly are of little use. 


We 
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We shall give one extract more, that the reader may be ac- 
quainted with the powers which our authoress displays in de- 
scription; itis the death of Arundel, inflicted upon him by Alfieri 
his jealous rival. We should previously acquaint the reader that 
Alfieri had, with true Ltalian cunning, wormed the secret of his 
attachment to the daughter of the nobleman from the unsuspicious 
Arundel, and had encouraged his intended victim in its prosecu- 
tion, the better to conceal his own dark and designing purposes, 


. * Late in the evening Alfieri went to the Palace d’Orsino; but 
Arundel had left it ten minutes before his arrival, He had been 
called away by a gentleman who was going to embark immediately 
for England, and with whom he had some business to transact. 
Thinking Alfieri might call before his return, he had left a message 
with Isabella to desire he would wait for him, as he should not be 
absent more than a quarter of an hour. When she delivered it, Al- 
fieri said he had letters of importance to write, which he had put off, 
being unwilling to break his engagement with Mr, Arundel ; but as 
he had not met with him, he could not wait for his return, and must 
go home immediately. Isabella pressed him very much ‘to stay, 
which he declined; and went away, promising to return as soon as 
he had written his letters. 

“ As he walked from the palace, he looked on every side for 
Arundel, whom he soon perccived hastening towards him. 

“s ¢ My dear count,’ said he, taking his arm, ‘ I beg your pardon 
for having made you wait; but some unexpected business obliged 
me to leave the palace before you arrived.’ 

“ «It is of no consequence,’ answered Alfieri; * I was not ina 
hurry, and only came out to jook for you. The church we are go- 
ing to visit, is by far the finest building in Pisa, I have spent many 
‘hours in examining it.’ 

‘« They walked along for some time without speaking. The 
stillness and beauty of the night disposed them to silence. . There 
was not a breath of air; and the moon had risen in full and re. 
splendent lustre. ‘ What a beautiful moon!’ said Arundel, as he 
cast up his eyes to the clear expanse of air above him, and beheld 
her shining in awful majesty.-—‘ It is indeed a lovely night ! Alfieri 
sighed as he spoke.. * You have no nights like these in England.’ 
He then relapsed into silence ; and nothing more was said till they 
reached the church. 

“ They entered it. ‘The spectacle was awful and sublime. An 
air of melancholy grandeur hung over the massy building. ‘The si- 
lence which now reigned throughout this mansion of the dead, the 
uncertain light of the moon that shewed every object indistinctly, 
the loftiness of the arches, the darkness of the long narrow aisles 
that seemed to stretch in interminable length, aweke sensations of 
awe in the breast of Arundel. Monuments of death surrounded him. 
Those whose ashes they contained, had once, like him, their plans, 
their hopes, their fears ; and now they slept in dull, senseless repose. 
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He shuddered as he thought, that he, too, must one day lie down, 
and be forgotten. ‘ How dismal is the thought of death!’ said he 
to Alfieri, who, lost in profound silence, spoke not a word, He cast 
his eyes upon him as he uttered this. At that moment the moon 
threw her rays full on the face of Alfieri, ‘I hey fell upon the coun- 
tenance of a demon! All the prepossession Arundel had formerly 
entertained against him returned with redoubled force, as he beheld 
the dark wildness of his eye ; the livid hue that overspread his face ; 
the sarcastic sneer that played around his mouth, and struggled to 
disguise an expression of rage, which yet was but too visible. He 
trembled, and dared not speak to him. He remembered the crimes 
he had committed—those he now meditated. This seemed an hour 
marked out for deeds of death. Perhaps the punishment of all the 
pain he had inflicted upon one, who loved him like her own soul, 
was now about to overtake him, and hung but by a thread ! But when 
he considered that Alfieri had always shewn him a friendly prefer- 
ence, that he had never offended him, and therefore he could have 
AO motive to work his destruction, he treated his fears as the effect 
of the melancholy impression which the scene before him made 
upon his mind, and endeavoured to chase them away. Yet—they 
returned. 

© As he looked to the north side of the building, he observed a 
form gliding through one of the arches. It made its way along the 
aisle, and he perceived, by the light of the moon, the figure was 
that of a Dominican monk, who was leaving the church. As he 
heard the distant sound of his footsteps that bore him from them, 
almost he was tempted to call him back ; but shame and the indis- 
tinctness of his fears withheld him. The sound grew fainter and 
fainter; and, when he closed the iron door which led out of that side 
of the building, a sullen echo reverberated through the whole body 
ofthe church. It struck mournfully upon the ear of Arundel. He 
tet as if he were now shut in far destruction. He heard the sound 
of the clock in the Monastery of Sau Stefano, which was near the 
church. It seemed to toll out his last hour—to warn him that he 
should prepare for death. ‘ Let us leave this place,’ said he has- 
tily, unable any longer to master the terror which had taken full 
possession of his mind; ‘ I have seen enough.’—‘ What disturbs 
you?’ exclaimed Alfieri, in a tone of contemptuous sarcasm. * Are 
you afraid of the monk's footsteps, or of your own? Truly, they are 
very terrific !—* Why should you think I am frightened ?’ answer- 
ed Arundel, in a faltering voice. ‘ What can! tear?’ As he said 
this, he turned round as if he were preparing to leave the church. 
* Fear this!’ cried Alfieri furiously, as he buried his stiletto in 
Arundel’s neck. Jt was a firm, certain aim. Arundel tell— 
groaned conyylsively—and expired. ‘The blood flowed from the 
deep gash ; and, as it spouted out, some drops fell upon the hand 
ef Alfieri, who cxamined the wound to see that it was mortal. He 


iooked Arundel whom he had murdered— but there was no 
pity in his countenance. A malicious sneer of triumph lighted up 
hie. 
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his savage eye: and he hastened from the church to escape detec. 
tion. ! 
«¢ Lie there, Arundel! a heart more hard, more callous, neve 
beat in human breast! Now thou art sent to answer for thy crimes. 
What wilt thou say? Thoa hast shed no blood—but will not the 


burning tears, the sleepless nights, and restless days of her, who - 


sued to thee for mercy and compassion, rise up in dreadful judgment 
against thee? Alfiert has nurdered thee, his enemy ; his rival ;— 
but thou hast wounded a dear friend, who leaned upon thy bosom 
for pity and protection. Now thou art gone where the fashion, the 
custom, the opinion of the world, will avail thee nothing. Stri 

of all the glare and glitter of vice, the naked deformity of thy heart 


is there revealed. 1 pity thee —for thou art lost indeed!” Vol. IL. 
P, 29. 


We know not whether this is the first production of our au- 
thoress; there is calmmess and justness of observation which 
would denote a more advanced period of life, at the same time 
there is a caution and timidity in some of the touches, which lead 
us to suspect that itis the work ofa younger hand. If this be the 
case, we shall close our criticism with offering her this piece of 
advice: sliould the tale become as popular as it deserves, we 
counsel her not too hastily to foilow up her success, but to wait 
in patience till the sphere of her observation shall have been en- 
larged, and new thoughts shall have supplied the place of those 
which have been exhausted m the present effort. This is the only 
sure road to that increasing success, which the authoress of 
Ponsonby, if she will manage with prudence, and cultivate with 
assiduity the abilities which the volumes before us display, may 
indisputably atta. 





Art. XI. Narrative of a Residence in Belginm during the 
Campaign of 1815, and of a Visit to the Field of Wa- 
terloo. By an Englishwoman. 8vo. pp. $51. 10s. 6d. 
Murray. 1817.°: 


WE should be sorry if fatigue were ever to creep upon ws dure 
ing the perusal of any well-written history of the battle of Wa- 
terloo. We have read various accounts both of the combat itself 
and of its aitendant circumstances, and seldom without pleasure. 
Events which one has omitted another has recorded, and thus 
between them all we gaia that thorough acquaintance with ev 

anecdote of a battle, the memory of which, to.an MKinglash heart; 
will ever be most dear. The authoress of this narrative has als 
reatly appeared before the public in “ A circumstantial Detail of 
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the Battle of Waterloo, by a near Observer,” which account 
was so well received that it reached a tenth edition. The reader 
cannot fail to be deeply interested in the work before us ; it de- 
scribes, with much animation and fidelity, the sensations at 
Brussels on the advance of Bu  waparte’s army—the bustle of pre- 
paration for the march of the English—the awful stillness after 
their departure— the clashing reports of the event of the conflict 
—the universal preparation for flight—the enthusiasm excited by 
the confirmation of the victory. 


*¢ Ina few hours the town was crowded with the wounded. The 
regular hospitals were soon filled, and barracks, churches, and 
convents, were converted into temporary hospitals with all pos- 
sible expedition. ‘Tents were pitched in a large piece of open 
ground near the citadel, and numbers of these unfortunate suffer- 
ers were carried there : but nothing could contain the multitude of 
wounded who continually entered the town. Numbers were lying 
on the hard pavement of the streets, and on the steps of the houses; 
and numbers were wandering about in search of a place of shelter. 
Nothing affected me more than the quiet fortitude and uncomplain- 
ing patience with which these poor men bore their sufferings. Not 
a word, not a murmur, not a groan escaped their lips. ‘They lay 
extended on their backs in the tong waggons, their clothes stained 
with blood, blinded by the intolerable rays of the sun, in silent 
suffering ; while every jolt of the waggons seemed to go to one’s 
very heart. Numbers on foot, almost sinking with fatigue and 
loss of blood, were slowly and painfully making their way along 
the streets. Officers supported on their horses, and almost insen- 
sible, with faces pule as death and marked with agony, and those 
dreadful litters, whose very appearance bespoke torture and death, 
were passing through every street.’”” P. 157. 


_ Wecannot refrain from mentioning an anecdote related by 
this Lady, which throws lustre upon the humanity of our na- 
tion. In her journey to the field of Waterloo, as she passed 
some buildings, her carriage was obstructed by a Highland sol- 
dier on guard, who siguified to the driver that he must go at a 
foot-pace by a large mansion, now converted jnto an hospital, 
before which the road was thickly laid with straw. The reader 
will exult when he learns that this hospital was full of wounded 
French, and that the Highland soldier had himself been wounded 
in the action with them. ‘The victories of the British extend 
beyond the field of battle — their’s are the proud triumphs 
of generosity and forgiveness. 

As the visit of our authoress to the field of battle was one of 
the first after the event, our readers will not be displeased to be 
presented with a long extract from so interesting a detail. 


“ The 
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“ The road, the whole way through the forest of Soignies, was 
marked with vestiges of the dreadful scenes which had recently 
taken place upon it. Bones of unburied horses, and pieces of 
broken carts and harness were scattered about. At every step we 
met with the remains of some tattered clothes, which had once 
been a soldier’s. Shoes, belts, and scabbards, infantry caps bat- 
tered to pieces, broken feathers and Highland bonnets covered 
with mud were strewn along the road-side, or thrown among the 
trees. These mournful relics had belonged to the wounded who had 
attempted to crawl from the fatal field, and who, unable to pro- 
ceed farther, had lain down and died upon the ground now marked 
by their graves,—if holes dug by the way-side and hardly covered 
with earth deserved that name. The bodies of the wounded who 
died in the waggons on the way to Brussels had alse been thrown 
out, and hastily interred. 

‘‘ ‘Thus the road between Waterloo and Brussels was one long 
uninterrupted charnel-house: the smell, the whole way through 
the Forest, was extremely offensive, and in some places scarcely 
bearable. Deep stagnant pools of red putrid water, mingled with 
mortal remains, betrayed the spot where the bodies of men and 
horses had mifgled together in death. We passed a large cross 
on the left side of the read, which had been erected in ancient 
times to mark the place where one human being had been mur- 
dered. How many had now sunk around it in agony, and breathed, 
unnoticed and unpitied, their dying groans! It was surrounded by 
many a fresh-made, melancholy mound, which had served for the 
soldier’s humble grave; but no monument points out to future 
times the bloody spot where they expired, no cross stands to im- 
plore from the passenger the tribute of a tear, or call forth a pious 
prayer for the repose of the departed spirits who here perished for 
their country ! 

“©The melancholy vestiges of death and destruction became 
more frequent, the pools of putrid water more deep, and the smell 
more offensive, as we approached Waterloo, which is situated at 
the distance of about three leagues, or scarcely nine miles from 
Brussels. Before we left the forest, the Church of Waterloo ap- 
prose in view, at the end of the avenue of trees, it is a singular 

uilding, ‘much in the form of a Chinese temple, and built of red 
brick. On leaving the wood, we passed the trampled and deev- 
marked bivouac, where the heavy baggage-waggons, tilted carts, 
and tumbrils had been stationed dering the battle, and from which 
they had taken flight with such precipitation. 

‘‘ Even here, cannon-bulls had lodged in the trees, but had pas- 
sed over the roofs of the cottages. We entered the village which has 
given its name to the most glorious battle ever recorded in the an- 
nals of history. It was the head-quarters of the British army on 
the nights preceding and following the battle. It was here the 
dispositions for the action were made on Saturday afternoon. It 
was here on Monday morning the dispatches were written, which 
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perhaps contained the most brief and unassuming account a con- 
querer ever penned, of the most glorious victory that a conqueror 
ever won.”’ P, 255. 


“ Nothing struck me with more surprize than the confined space 
in which this tremendous battle had been fought; and this, per- 
haps, in some measure contributed to its sanguinary result. The 
space which divided the two armies from the farm-house of La 
Haye Sainte, whic was occupied by our troops, to La Belle 
Alliance, which was occupied by theirs, I scarcely think would 
measure three furlongs. Not more than half a mile could have 
intervened between the main body of the French and English ar- 
mies: and from the extremity of the right to that of the left wing 
of our army, I should suppose to be little more than a mile. 

** The hedge along which Sir Thomas Picton’s division was sta- 
tioned, and through which the Scots Greys made their glorious 
and decisive charge at the close of the action, is almost the only 
one in the field of battle. ‘The ground is occasionally divided by 
some shallow ditches, and in one place there is a sort of low mud 
dyke, which was very much broken and beaten down. This was 
net on the ground our troops occupied, but rather below the 
French position ; and excepting this, the whole field of battle is 
uninclosed. The ground is, however, very uneven and broken, 
and the soil a strong clay. It belongs to different farmers, and 
bore crops of different kinds of corn ; but it is entirely arable land, 
and excepting a very small piece-on the French side, none of it 
was in grass.” P. 267. 


The state of the town of Brussels durmg the various and con- 
flicting reports which arrived every moment as to the result of 
the battle, is admirably described. It is quite a living scene. 


“It was half past twelve; and hopeless now of hearing any 
further news from the army, we were preparing to retire to rest— 
but rest was a blessing we were net destined to enjoy in Brussels. 
We were suddenly startled by the sound of the rapid rolling of 
heavy military carriages, passing at full speed through the Place 
Royale:—a great tumult instantly took place among the people 
below ; the baggage waggons, which we knew were not to set off, 
except in a case of emergency, were harnessed in an instant, and 
the noise and tumult became every instant more alarming. Yor 
some minutes we listened in silence: faster and faster, and louder 
and louder, the long train of artillery continued to roll through 
the town :—the cries of the affrighted people increased. TI hastily 
flew out to inquire the cause of this violent commotion. The first 
person I encountered was a poor, scared fille de chambre, nearly 
frightened out of her wits. ‘ Ah, madame!’ she exclaimed, ¢ les 
Francois sont tous pres; dans une petite demi-heure ils seront ici— 
Ah, grand Dieu! Ah, Jésus! Jésus! que ferans-nous! que ferons- 
nous !’"—In vain I eagerly asked how she knew, or why she be- 
hieved, or from wheuce this new# came, that the French wers 

near! 
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near? She could only reiterate, again and again, ‘ Les Francois 
sont tous prés—les Frangois sont tous prés:’ my questiuns were 
wmanswered and unheard: but suddenly recollecting herself, she 
earnestly besought us to sét off instantly, exclaiming, ‘ Mais, mes- 
dames, vous étes Anglaises—il fuut partir tout de suite, tout de 
suite,’ she repeated with great emphasis and gesticulation, and 
then re@umed her exclamations and lamentations. 

** As I few down stairs the house seemed deserted. The doors 
of the rooms (which in foreign hotels are not only shut, but locked) 
were all wide open; the candles were burning upon the tables, 
and the solitude and silénce which reigned in the house formed a 
fearful contrast to the increasing tumult without. At the bottom 
of the staircase a group of alfrighted Belgians were assembled, all 
crowding and talking together with Belgic volubility. They cried 
out that news had arrived of the battle having terminated in the 
defeat of the British; that all the artillery and baggage of the 
army were retreating ; and that a party of Belgians had just entered 
the town, bringing intelligence that a large body of French had 
been seen, advancing through the woods to take Brussels, and 
that they were only two leagues off. In answer to my doubts and 
‘my questions, they all exclaimed, ‘ Ah! c’est trop vrai; c’est 
trop vrai. Ne restez pas ici, mademoiselle, ne restez pas ici; 
partez, éloignez vous vite: c’est affreux !’ 

“« ¢ Mais demain matin > I began— 

* ¢ Ah! demain matin,’ eagerly interrupted a little good-hu- 
moured Belgic woman, belonging to the hotel—‘ demain matin il 
n'y aura pas plus le tems—une autre heure peut-étre, et il ne sera 
pas plus possible de partir.’ * Ecoutez, mademoiselle, eeoutez ! 
they cried, turning paler and paler as the thundering noise of the 
artillery increased. At this moment several people, among whom 
‘ were some English gentlemen and servants, rushed past us tu the 
stables, calling fer their carriages to be got ready instantly. 
‘ Apprétez les chevaux toute de suite—Vite! vite! il n’y a pas un 
moment!” was loudly repeated in all the hurry of fear. These 
people confirmed the alarm. I sent for our cécher, and most re- 
luctantly we began to think that we must set off; when we found 
to our inexptessible joy that the long trains of artillery, which still 
continued to roll past with the noise of thunder, were not flying 
from the army, but advancing to join it.” P. 72. 





From the extracts which we have given it will appear, that 
the volume before us contains thuch entertaining matter, and that 
its authoress is a lady of much feeling and animation. ‘Che onl 
fault which we discover is too great a propensity to the dower? 

and the poetical, and too frequent @ fondness for the sentimental. 
Few persons in she detail of such scedes as are here described, 
like to have the current of their feelings interrupted by ready 
made meditations. The most artless description -is always the 

most effective. 
Gg Ax. 
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Arr, XIT. Two Dialogues upon Regeneration, or the New- 
Birth. 8vo. 16 pp. ‘Taylor and Hessey. 1816. 


WE shall not enter any farther upon this question at present, 
except to recommend the circulation of the two very small and 
very cheap tracts before us. ‘They contain a sound and clear 
exposition of the doctrine, and are well adapted to the compre- 
hension of the lower it a and contain much information 
which may be valuable perhaps to those of the higher. As a 
specimen of the style, we shall give the conclusion of the se- 
cond dialogue : 


“ Cha. A positive judgment we can never justly prdnotmce as fo 
the ultimate condition of others ; and no judgment on this subject 
ought we to entertain, excepting so far ony as we nay be ourselves 
improved in our own spiritual state, or, in christian charity, minister 
to the imprevement of others. Regencration, as I have already 
stated, is in infants only the beginning of the new life of faith and 
holiness. ‘Thousands are new born from a state of nature into a 
state of grace, and yet do not answer the great end which, had 
they fulfilled this part of the christian covenant, they might have 
obtained, The drowning man may lay hold of the rope thrown in 
to save his life, but he is not forced to du so. 

“ Hen. True. But yet the Scriptures seem to speak of this 
change as necessarily bringing the man into perfect newness of 
life; ‘If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old things 
are P assed away ; behold all things are become new.’ 

‘ Cha. This I readily grant as to the change of life understood 
by complete renovation unto holiness. But these, and such-like 
passages of holy writ, do not apply to that change which our Lord 
told Nicodemus ever y one must undergo, beiore he can enter into 
the kingdom of God ; that ts, before his or/gzual sin is remitted, and 
he is qualified by a new and holy principle | to become a partaker of 
the covenanted mercies of God promised in the Gospel. If Rege- 
neration meant a complete change of heart from sin to holiness, 
where would be the duty or use, which I trust you will not deny, 
of urging the regenerate person to holiness? he would in that way 
of considering Regeneration, be holy in spite of every thing ; and 
tlien see what would follow from a doctrine like that; self-confi- 
dence, spiritual pride, and final ruin. 

“* Hen. How do we know, then, that spiritual good of any kind 
is © onveyed by baptismal Regenes ration ? 

“ Cha. If no spiritual! ood had been intended, Christ would not 
have made it essential to admission into his religion, The apostles 

aways so considered it. When St. Peter’s sermon had produced 
its eff: sect, and the men who heard it ‘ were pricked in their heart,’ 
that is, were touched in their conscience and eager to be saved, the 
apostle replied, ‘ Repent and be baptized, every one-of you, m the 

. ; name 

* ‘ 
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name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 


would not have done, had he not judged baptism necessary as con- 
veying a spiritual gift. Besides, you must consider, that God not 
only uses means of grace, but signs of grace actually given. Now 
the sign used in baptism, according to our Lord’s own appointment, 
is water, and this, like every other sign, must mean something. The 


sign, in fact, is figurative of what it does in its own nature; water. 


washes, restores.to cleanliness, and the thing signified by it in bap- 
tism, corresporids with its sign; it is a restoration from original sin 
and a state of wrath, to God’s favour and a state of grace. ‘ And 
now,’ exclaimed Ananias, to the converted, penitent Paul, ‘ wh 
tarriest thou? arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, call- 
ing upon the name of the Lord’ And St. Paul himself, addressing 
his own converts afterwards, tells them thus: ‘ For as many of you 
as have been baptized unto Christ, have put on Christ.’ : 

_ © Hen, Is there not danger, in considering Regeneration as con 
veyed in baptism, of men’s resting in that; and supposing that, as 
if were baptized in their infancy, they are so new-born as to be 
safe ? . 

“‘ Cha. There is no Scripture doctrine which the perverseness, 
ignorance, or wickedness of men, may not abuse. But as Scripture 
not only teaches no such thing, but repeatedly and earnestly exhorts 
baptized persons to ‘ watch,’ to préss on in their christian course ; 
to ‘work out their own salvation with fear and trembling,’ men, if 
they seek, will easily find, that no such consequence, as you have 
mentioned, can justly follow from belicving in baptismal Regenera- 
tion. . 1 

‘“* Hen. Is there, pray, any authority in Scripture for us to sup- 
pose that the apostles taught the doctrine of baptismal Regenera- 
tion. 

“ Cha. Certainly, or the church would not so urgently and con. 
tinually enforce it. These expressions, ‘ buried with Christ in 
baptism, wherein also ye are risen with him;’ ¢ risen with Christ ;? 
‘ put on the new man;’ ‘ put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,’ all arose 
from the form of administering baptism. Besides we all know that 
baptism itself cannot save ; therefure, as all must be baptized, some 
thing is given in baptism ; and that is what is meant of baptismal 
Regeneration, 

“* Hen. Then you would infer that persons who have been bap- 
tized, are not to be urged to become regenerate ? 

“ Cha. Undoubtedly. In Scripture there is not a single instance 
of any exhortation to Christians to become regenerate; but there 
are several addressed to Christians to be again and again renewed, 
Simon Magus was baptized in his iniquity; and yet was not exhorted. 
to be regencratefl, But to repent. 

“‘ Hen. If, as the church teaches, all baptized persons are rege 
nerate, what can be said as to those who have not been baptized in 
infancy, and seek baptism afterwards, not as a religious duty, or 
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from conscientious motives, but merely as a matter of some tem- 
poral advantage ? 

‘* Cha. Why that even in their ease, the Holy Spirit is offered ; 
for the very nature of a sacrament requires that the sign and the 
pat ryten 7 so far go together, and, extreme as the case is, the 
sacrament would not be ed, but the salvation of the individual 
through the atoning blood of Christ must depend on the sincerity 
of his repentance from all his sins, and among them, that of having 
profaned a holy and divine rite. Besides, those who receive the 
sacrament of baptism unworthily, could not be guilty of rejecting 
the grace whilst they received the sign, if both the grace and the 
sign were not offered for their acceptance. 

“ Hen. I certainly see this question in a different point of view 
from what I did, and more in the way in which you wish me to 
consitler it. : 

“* Cha. I very much rejoice at what you say, and trust that 
the subject thus happily begun, will be abundantly confirmed to 
you in all your endeavours to understand it better. The more you 
consider it in the way in which, from the authority of Scripture 
and of all ancient churches, it is proposed in our own Liturgy and 
the offices of our excellent church, the more you will be convinced 
that it is not of man’s device, but that it comes from God. He, in 
mercy, hath opened a way of salvation for all who will come unto 
him, and of his great love to the little ones, whom he loves before 
they can know him, he has found out a way by which they may, by 
the holy gift bestowed in their baptism, be early brought unto him, 
and dedicated to his service. He kindly and readily received little 
children when he was upon earth, and he still receives them unte 

himself now that he has ascended into the heavens.” P. 12. 


—-- ~<a 





Art. XII. A Poetical Epistle to Lord Byron. 8vo. 15 pp. 
Miller. 1816. 


WHEN moral principles of the most vital importance to 
social order are mvolved, we have ever thought it to be our duty 
to speak in the bold and simple language of truth. We should 
have thought it beneath us to have crouched in servile adulation 
at the feet of the noble Lord, to whom the poem before us is 
addressed. He has been spared long enough ; 11 is high time 
that he should know, by channels the most open, in what light 
the Etiglish nation esteem him. There are cases in which the 
voice of public censure should be heard, not so much as an act of 
vengeance on the individual, as a warning and an example to 
others 5 and the attempt to stifle the burst ef just indignation, 
especially in those who profess to be the guardians of public 
principle,.is in our minds au act of wowe than cowardice. - | 
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We have recorded in very plain terms our opmion upon the 

inciples and poetry of the noble Lord, and we are happy to 
find that there are others who both feel and acknowledge its 
justice. The author of the Epistle before us appears to appre- 
ciate the feelings of the noble Lord in a very just pot of view, 
‘when he considers them as exhibiting much more of the fretful- 
ness, than of the grandeur of the storm. = 

The following lines are keen and powerful, and but too well 
apply to their subject : 


“ Oh, ’tis an easy task, in verse to prate 

Of broken hearts, and bosoms desolate ! 

And ’tis a thriving trade! let Murray tell, 

What thou hast written, and for him—how well. 

Would that each hungry wretch, dear Britain owns, 

Could vend his mis’ry, and impawn his groans ; 
~--  €ould-bring, like thee, his wretchedness for sale, 

Made up for use, in Pilgrimage and Tale! 

And thus the Mendicant, protudes to sight 

His mangled limb, our pity to excite ; 

Lives on the real wounds acquir’d in wars, 

Or feeds and fattens on factitious scars. 

Oh, when thy muse prolific, next supplies 

Her import vast, of marketable sighs, 

Somewhat, perchance, thy bounty then may spare, 

For real sorrows and substantial care : 

Somewhat, self-exiled Misanthrope, for those, 

Who have not found thus vendible their woes, 

Yet still proceed—still chant thy gleomy lays, 

Insult—retract—bespatter, and bepraise ; 

Pour on the Town in one continued tide, 

The dark o’erflowings of thy cynic pride : 

While every puliag Mise the story greets— 

. Hugs to her breast these Latin, door conceits ; 
Her hours—her sorrows—and her tears resi 
To ruffian hordes, and wand’ring libertines.” P, 6. 





In the course of the poem we find some strong and good lines, 
which evince no mean poetical power. The following strain is 
not less conspicuous for its beauty than for its piety : 


‘“* Mysterious Power! what tho’ to human gaze, 
Secret thy will, inscrutable thy ways; 

What tho’ no eye can pierce the gloom profound, 
Tho’ darkness veil thee, and tho’ clouds surround; . 
Yet will the humble heart in Thee confide, 

For hope to strengthen, and for light to guide! 
Enough of sorrow in this world appears, 

A waste of woe, a wilderness of tears ; 
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John Scott's House of Mourning. 


Fitful the light that cheers its gloominess ; 

Why then essay to make that little less ? 

Let Fancy rather, with her meteor ray, ; 
Prolong the charm, and lengthen out the day, ; 
Or strew with fairy flowers our rugged way.” P. 11. 


There is certainly an energy and a point in this Epistle, which 
shew it to be the work of no common hand. The author gives 
every credit that is due to the genius of Lord Byron, he appears 
to esteem him as a poet higher, perhaps, than we do ourselves, 
It is the misapplication of those powers which is the object of 
this animadversion, which is conceived with justice and is ex- 
pressed with spirit. With a few corrections, this short poem 
might lay a very fair claim to no small share of public appro- 
bation. | nicrneet 





Seen t 


Art. X1V. House of Mourning, a Poem, with some smaller 
Pieces. By John Scott. 8vo. 75 pp. 5s.6d. Taylor 
and Hessey. 1817. Os: 


THIS isa poem from the pen of Mr. John Scott, the author, 
as we believe, of “ A Visit to Paris,” a work of considerable 
merit, and of some original thought. ‘The piece before us is on 
the death of the author's child, who died, as the preface informs 
us, at Paris, in Noyember 1816. The sorrows of a father are 
not fit subjects of criticism, nor even a poem springing from 
them, unless it be too forcibly obtruded upor our attention, to 
be passed over in silence. ‘The lines before us are not merely 
an epitaph or an elegy, which speak more to the heart than to 
the understanding, they furm a poem of eight hundred and 
forty verses, and appear to be brought forward with the same 
claims to public notice as any other poem, upon any other sub- 


ject. We would not wound the feelings of Mr. Scott, though, 


perhaps, the very act of exposing them to the eye of the world 
might relieve us from that apprehension: we would only lament 
that he ever made them public. What can be said of such lines 
as the following? Re ate Se Re MEE 


“ The morning comes to us with weariness, 
The night with wakefulness—meal-times with fullness. 
The fineness of the day is dreariness— wel 
Silence disturbs us—friendly talk is dullness.” 


Or again, to the description of a nurse’s pride in producing, 
before company, a favourite child. 
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. No warm embracing, no exulting showing, 
Mixed with recountings of each various going— 
Sudden exclaimings, breathless interjections— 
The hubbub of the bursting-in affections.” 


These are passages which set criticism at defiance. We have 
carefully searched for some pretty idea, which might redeem 
Mr. Scott in the public estimation. The following 1s, perhaps, 
the best which we can find, descriptive of the unconsciousness 
of a dying child. 


‘* When his eyes dimm’d and giaz’d, he little knew 
That as he lost us, ’twas his tinal view ; 
Though his arms drop’t from the fond hold he took, 
His spirit startled not, as if forsook.” 


Excepting that “ forsook” should he “ forsaking,” this is 
rather a pleasiug passage; with this, therefore, we will close 
our criticism upon the poem of Mr. Scott, assuring him, at the 
same time, that it is to his subject alone he owes our forbear- 
mice: res est sacra miser. 

The concludmg poems, as they are called, are a strange 
medley. ‘I'here are some fine ideas, but so sadly mauled and 
obscured in the expression, that they lose their whole energy 
and force. We shall be happy to see Mr, Scott as a prose- 
writer, but we are bound to inform him that for poetry he has 
not the slightest genius or taste. 





Arr. XV. Memoir of the Church of France in the Reigns 
of Louis XIV, XV, XVI, and the French Revolution. By. 


C. Butler, Esq. of Lincotu’s Tun, 8vo. Clarke and Son. 1817. 


Le Roy Suvisera. 1s. Stockdale. 1817. 


OF all the advocates of Catholic Emancipation, there are none. 


whose works are written with so much art, none whose repre 


sentations are clothed in such designing fallacy as the author ef. 


the work before us. Mr. C. Butler is certainly no common 
man ; he is intimately acquainted with the history of his Church, 
skilful in the selection of those arguments and facts which are 
fit to meet the public eye, judicious, in the concealment of such 
as must startle even the most zealous partizans of the Catholic 
cause. Under the appearance of the most candid and open 
liberality, he conceals the deepest and most dangerous bigotry. 
To prove this assertion to the satisfaction of every calm and dis- 
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passionate reader, no other testimony need be advanced, but 
the contents of the present volume. 

We well remember a curious correspondence which was car- 
ried on some short time since between our author and Rowland 
Hill, in which the dissenting interest was strongly canvassed, 
through their leader, to support the Catholic cause. Propine- 
mus poculum amoris was the motto of the first letter of Mr, 
Butler. ‘To this proposition Mr. Hill demurred, giving as’ his 
only reasow, the intolerance of the Catholics respecting the final. 
salvation of all those who die out of the pale of their Churchs 
The reply of Mr. Butler was rather a curious one, endeavouring 
by specious distinctions to draw the attention of Mr. Hill from 
the main point, and to elude the force of the question, without 
returning a direct and simple answer. To Mr. Butler we would 
repeat the interrogatory again and again: “ Does he believe that 
any Protestant dying ina state of wilful separation from the 
Church of Rome can be saved?” He cannot answer Aye: he 
dare not auswer No ! 

We find these historical memoirs dedicated to no less a man 
than Mr. Wilberforce. It might perhaps seem an extraordinary 
mode of proceeding, to dedicate a publication, which was partly 
written to vindicate, or at least to excuse the persecution of the 
Jansenists in France, to the patron of their imitators in Eng- 
land. Mr. Wilberforce has recorded his opposition to the 
claims of Catholic emancipation, in much. too-strong a manner 
for Mr. Butler to expect that he will be guilty of such tergiver- 
sation, as pow to give it his support. We have too high an opi- 
nion of Mr. Wilberforce to suppose that he will sacrifice his re- 
corded principles and character to the claims of a mean and 
fluttermg popularity, Mr. Butler has probably his reasons and 
his hopes, without which we are persuaded that he would never 
have adopted so strange a proceeding. 

The protessed design of these memoirs is to give an historical 
account of the Gallican Church during the reigns of Louis X1V, 
Louis XV, and Louis XVI. Its real aim is to soften those 
objections, and to quiet those alarms which might justly arise 
in the minds of thinking men from the present state of Roman 
Cathohie affairs. 

The revival of the order of Jesuits is indeed a striking 
proof, that neither is the temper of Popery changed, nor her 
spirit extinguished. ‘The qauugers which threaten the Christian 
world, from the re-organization of this powerful machine, are by 
no means distant: the eflect which it will have upon our own 
country, if Catholic emancipation be granted, is instant and im- 
mediate. Excluded trom every Catholic state, driven from the 
confines even of Russia, that very country which was the ao 

9 ° 
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of their expiring order, to what point will they more immediately 
direct their aim? In Ireland they will find not only a ready re- 
ception, but materials worthy of their labours, Intrigue has ever 
been the distinguishing character, the darliag policy of this ob- 
noxious order: every country, every cabinet m Europe, England 
alone excepted, were the victims of their crafty, meddling, and 
ambitious designs. In the present day the case will be reversed ; 
the British islands will become the first object upon which they 
will try the power of their recovered influence ; and fatal will be 
the experiment upon the peace of our country. 

‘The extent of illegal organization in Ireland is already alarm- 
ing, aud when animated by the subtle spirit, and guided by the 
artful counsels of these adepts in intrigue, it cannot fail of effect- 
ing its great and leading design—THE SEPARATION OF IRE-~ 
LAND FROM THIS COUNTRY. 

That the influence of the Jesuits in England is the object of 
immediate apprehension, we will not say; but from the very mo- 
ment in which some unexpected turn of political affairs may 
bring a knot of Roman Catholics into high power and office, 
their machinations will be felt in a most alarming degree. The 
subtle casuistry by which they first command the conscience of 
the individual, and then by degrees insinuate themselves into 
public councils and public measures, is sufficiently known by 
those, who are acquainted with ail the intrigues, assassinations, 
and rebellions, of which history declares them to have been the 
instigators and authors. ‘To quiet the sensation universally felt 
on the revival of this order, is the leading feature of Mr. Butler’s 
. present work. tis really astonishing to see, what implicit con- 
fidence Mr. Butler reposes upon the ignorance, the indolence, 
and the credulity of the English nation. 

He takes for granted that his laboured panegyric upon the 
piety, the innocence, and the morals of the Jesuits, will pass 
current without molestation. He would represent them as a 
meiitorious race of men, who suffered the grossest calumny and 
slander; that all the acts of their persecutions and intrigues, all 
the licences of their casuistry and sophistry, were only the mis- 
representations of their enemies. But we will not take their 
character from their enemies, but from themselves. What says 
the celebrated Sanchez on the nature of an oath. 


“« Si quis—juret se nen fecisse aliquid quod revera fecit, intelligendo 
intra se aliquid aliud quod non Jecit, vel aliam diem ab ea in qua, fecity 
vel quod vis aliud additum verum, revera non mentitur, nec est per 
Jurus; immo hoc est urilissimum ad tegenda multa. Sanchez, lib. III, 


c. 6. n. 15. 


Mr. Butler, we have no doubt, is well acquainted with this 
and 
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and other passages in the same author, and i also not a stranger 
to Escobar, to Gaspar Hartado, to. Cornelius 4 Lapide, 
and a few others of the same stamp, whose systems we shall 
shortly lay before the public, that they may know what is the 
doctrine, and what is the casuistry of the Jesuits, as represented, 
not by their enemies, but by themselves. 

The revacation of the edict of Nantz, the persecution of the 
Jansenists, are divested, by the skill of Mr. Butler, of all their 
horrors, and the blame thrown entirely upon the state, not upon 
the ecclesiastics. A laboured and excessive panegyric is passed 
upon Louis XLV. upon his piety, his attachment to the Church, 
&c. though Mr. Butler unwarily admits that 


‘¢ The extinction of the Hugonot religion in every part of his do. 

minions, was one of that monarch’s most favourite projects, and was 

ursued by him through the whole of his reign with the most un- 
eviating attention.” 


Yet this 1s the monarch whose intolerant acts are the theme of 
constaut pavegyric with Mr, Butler, who is held up as “ the 
enlightened friend of religious liberty.” 

‘The approaching consideration of the Catholic claims cannot 
be viewed by every Churchman and Protestant without the 
most hearticit anxiety. The revival of the inquisition, of the 
Jesuits, and of all the leading chaiagter$ of the Catholic reli- 
gion, prove that im sprit, in temper, and in design, the Church 
of Rome, is unaltered. ‘There is the same bigotry, the same 
intolerance, the same jealousy of divided empire. Yet this 
Church is to be admitted, (in the language of the day) to a 
share of that constitution, whose essential character arises from 
her exclusion. If we admit the Church of Rome within eur 
walls, as a sharer in political power, our old constitution is 
goue. We may try the experiment of a new one, if we choose, 
it, and entrust the formation of it to Lord Castlereagh and, Mr. 
C. Butler. 

But what hopes have we of conciliation? [t isa fact, worthy 
of remark, that the greater lengths we have gone in cons 
cession, the further we have receded from conciliation. We 
are now told by the great beady of Catholics, that the admis- 
sion of them into such a share of the constitution as we enjoy 
ourselves, would be an insult. The Protestant Church is by ™ 
the constitution subject to the crown in temporals, especially in 
the nomimation of Bishops: to submit the Roman Catholic 
Church to the same law is considered an insult. ‘The Catholics 
therefore require, not only an equal share of the existing con-. 
stitution with the Protestants, but require that share to be en- 
layed to a degree which is destructive of the whole. 7 ' 
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The domestic nomination, as it is called, contains in itself a 
perfect fallacy. It professes to exclude the foreign influence of 
the Pope, whereas it is of itself an act of that very influence. Do- 
mestic nomination is not acknowledged as an inherent right ; but 
as a delegated power—delegated by that very foreign influence, 
against which every Briton ought to protest, and dependent’ upon 
a Concordat of the Pope which may be revoked to-morrow. 

On the twenty-ninth of last month Sir Henry Parnell is re- 

rted to have said in the House of Commons, that the Catho- 

ics considered “ the nomination of Catholic Bishops by the 
Crown to be an act which must inevitably end in the extirpa- 
tion of the Catholic Religion.” 

If such be the danger to the Catholic Church from Protest- 
ant nomination, what must be the danger to the Protestant 
Church from Catholic nomination? The number of Catholic 
members in both Houses might be but small; but if that num- 
ber, however small, were to form the basis of an administration, 
Jet Mr. Butler anticipate with joy its effect upon the interests of 
the Protestant Church. The Catholics, in short, claim a right 
to legislate for a Protestant Church, while they deny the right 
of Protestants to legislate for a Catholic. 
~ ‘The experience of 300 years has proved, that Catholics and 
Protestants never can agree in administering the political power 
of this, or indeed of any other country. It is the genius of the 
Church of Rome to struggle for ascendancy ; and the events of 
the present day have shewn, that her spirit of domination, both 
temporal and spiritual, is unextinguished. No real conciliation 
‘ can result from the measures proposed: the nearer two contend- 

ing interests are reduced to an equality, the more ferocious 
will be their conttict, and the more exasperated their aversion ; 
and in the present case, the feuds and animosities of religious 
party, would be rendered still more aggravated in themselves, 
and still more destructive to the state, by the rancour of poli- 
tical contention, = wer 

By those who look for the destruction of all religious estab. 
lishments in general, and of our national Church in particular, 
Catholic emancipation will be ever hailed as the great instru- 
mentof effecting their purposes, as containing in itself the great 
principle of disorganization and confusion. But we trust that 
there is yetin a British House of Commons, that sturdy and con- 
_Stitutional spirit, which will oppose a decided. barrier to the in- 
novations of a short sighted and destructive policy, though it be 
supported by the inauspicivus junction of two opposite extremes, 
encroaching bigotry on the oue hand, and ipfidel indifference 
pa the other. | 
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Prebendary of Westminster, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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tament. A Sermon preached before the University of Cambridge, in Great St. 
Mary’s Church, on Sunday, December 29, 1816. By the Rev. Charles James 
Blomfield, M.A. Rector of Dunton, Bucks, late Fellow of Trinity College. 
8vo. 2s. 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Chester, at a General Ordina- 
tion, holden by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, on Sunday, December 22, 1816. 
By the Rev. William Ainger, A.M. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Perpetual Curate of St. Bees, in Cumberland. @vo. 1s. 

The Doctrine of Regeneration practically considered: @ Sermon preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford, at St. Mary's, on Monday, Feb. 24, 1917, being 
St. Matthias Day. By Daniel Wilson, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
&e. Qs. 

The Sunday Lecturer, or Fifty-two Sermons addressed to Youth: selected from 
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Schools. Dy A. Lee. 7s. : 
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A Farewell Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of St. Nicholas, Warwick, 
Sundey, March 25d, 1817. By the Rev. John Burnyeat, Curate. 8v0. 18. 

A Discourse on the Doctrine of Original Sin, (occasioned by an Appendix te 
Stackhouse’s Dissertation on that Subject, dedicated with P ion to his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Rev. Dr. Gieig, a Bishop of the Scotch 
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LAW. 


A Plan for a Provident Bank, with Observations upen the Provident Institu- 
Gons already established. By Edward Christian, of Gray's Ina, Esq. Barrister- 
at-Law, Professor of the Laws of England, && 2s. 6d. 

Cursory Remarks on a Bill now inthe House of Peers for regulating of Mad. 
houses ; Its probable Influence upon the physical and moral Condition of the In- 
sane, kc. By George Man Burrows, M.D. 4s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Arbitrations, with an Appendix of Precedents. By 
James Stamford Caldwell, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 18s. 

A Treatise of the Law and Practice of Extents, in Chief and in Aid; with an 
Appendix of Forms of Writs, Affidavits for Extents, Pleadings to Extents, Rules 
of Court, &c. By Edward West, of the Inner Temple, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Svo. 14s. ; 

Thoughts on the Laws relating to Salt ; with Arguments for the Repeal of these 
Laws, collected from a Variety of Sources; and arranged uader distinct Heads. 
By Samuel Parkes, F.LS. M.R.I. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MEDICAL. 


_ C&nive Pathology; or, 2 full Descscription of the Diseases of Dogs: with 
their Causes, Symptoms, and Mode of Cure; being the Whole of the Author's 
curative Practice, during 20 Years extensive Experience, &c. By Delabere 
Blaine, Veterinary Surgeon, &c. 8vo. 7s 6d. 

Observations on the Harveian Doctrine of the Circulation of the Blood, in Re- 

ly to those lately adduced hy George Kerr, Esq. By A. Ewing, M.D, Mem- 
tn of the Royal Physical Society, Edinburgh. 12mo. 6s. 

A Physiolegical System of Nusology; with a corrected and simplified Nomen- 
clature. Designed asa practical Guide to Students: a Text Book for Lecturers ; 
and an Appendix to Systems of Nature. Illustrated by.a Preliminary Disserta- 
tion, and running Comment. By John Mason Guod, ERS. Svo. 16s. 


HISTORY. 
Observations on the Ruins of Babylon, as recently visited and described by 
Claudius James Rich, Esq. Resident for the East India Company at d: 


proving that the famed Tower of Babel was a Temple to the Sun, and the Whole 
of that vast City was constructed upon an astronomical Plan, &c. By the Rev. 
Thomas Maurice, A.M. Assistant Librarian at the British Museum, and Author of 
Indien Antiquities. 11. 5s. 

La Verité suc l’Angleterre, par un Frangois, ou Réfutation des Ouvrages de 
Pillet et d’autres sur l’Angleterre. Publié et dedié a la Nation Angloise, par 
J. A. Vievard, Proprietaire, Editeur, &c. @ vols. 8vo. 16s. 

A Narrative of Occurrences in the Indian Countries of North Aimerica, since 
the Connection of the Right Hon, the Earl of Selkirk with the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and bis Attempt to establisn a Colony on the Red River; with ade- 
tailed Accottint of his Lordship’s Military Expedition to, and salsequent Proceed- 
ings at, Fort William, in Upper Canada. 5s. . 

A Narrative of the Briton’s Voyage to Pitcairn’s Island. By Lieut. Shillibeer, 
R.M. 8vo. 8s. 6d. ‘ S 

A Toor through the Island of St. Helena, with Notices of its Geology, Mines 
talogy, Botany, &e. collected during a Residence of Twelve Yeats ; with some 
Particulars respecting the Arrival and Detention of Napoleon Buoneperte. By 
Capt. Johu Barnes, Town-Major, &c. Ss, od 
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The Lockhart Papers, containitig Memoirs and Commentaries upon the Affuirs 
of Scotland, trom 1702 to 1715. By George Locklart, Esq. of Carnivath, 
Z2vols. 4to. Sl. 5s. 

The Hythe, Sandzate, and Folkestone Guide ; containing an Account of their 
ancient and present State, and a Déscriptidn of the principal Objects worthy of 
Attention in the Neighbuurhood. To which is subjoined a brief History of the 
Cinque Ports. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

An abridged History of England ; designed principally for the Use of Catholic 
Semmaries. By Willan Frederick Mylius, of Bornheim House Academy, Care 
shaltons 12mo, 5s. 6d. 


Letters on some of the Eveuts of the Revolutionary War. Svo. &s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of tlie Life and Doctrites of the late Juha Hunter, Esq. Founder of 
the Hunterian Museum, at the College of Surgeons. By Joseph Adams, M.D. 
8vo. 12s. Gd. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev, Claudius Buchanan, D.D. late 
Vice-l’rovgst of the College of Fort William, in Bengal. By the Rev, Hugh, 
Pearson, M.A, of St. Johu’s College, Oxford. @vols. S8vo. 11, 14. 


POLITICcAt. 


Observations on the present State of Pauperism in England, particularly as it 
affects the Morals and Character of the labotiring Poor, in a Letter to T. W, 
Coke, Esq. M.P. By the Rev. George Glover, A.M. Rector of South Repps, 
Vicar of Cromer, and Chaplain to the Marquis of Buckingham, 9s. 6d. 

The Petition for the Benefit of the labouring Poor, presented and not presented 
by Sir Francis Burdett; discarded by Lord Cochratie, and spurned by Lord Folke 
stone ; now Laid before Parliament. 1s, 

An [nquiry into the Causes of the increased Amount of the Poors’ Rates; with 
Suggestions for reducing the Expenditure, and equalizing the Assessments, By a 
Geutlewan of Norfolk. 1s. 6d. 

On the Pritciples of Political Economy aud Taxation. By David Ricardo, 
Esq. 14s. 

A Letter to David Ricardo, Esq. containing an Analysis of his Pemphlet on 
thé Depreciation of Bank Notes. By the Rev. Alexander Crombie, LL.D. 

A Letter to Frankland Lewis, Esq. M.P. on Commutation of ‘Tithes, and on the 
Bill to be brought into Parliament on the 24th of April. By the Rev. Jolin Fisher, 
Rector of Wavendon. 1s, . 

A Letter on the Expediency of a Reform in Parliament, addressed to the Right 
Hon. Lord Erskine’ By Robert Harding Evans. 3s. 6d. 

Speech of the Right Hon. George Canning in «the House of Commons, Jan. 
£Y, 1817, on the Motion for an Address to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent. 1s. i 

London Tithes; an Address to the Owners and Occupiers of Houses in the 
City of London and its Liberties, oceasioned by two Bills now pending in Par- 
liament upon that Subject. By a Member of the Court ef Common Council. 
is. 6d. 

The Sacred and Indefeasible Rights of the Clergy examined, recognized, and 
vindicated: the Origin, moral Obligation, and Policy of the Law of Tithes, as - 
far as regards this Country, enquircd iste: with a sate, simple, and effectual 
Pian for relieving the Veuple from the obnoxious Burthens imposed upon them 
by the Charch, without serious Injury or [nconvenience to ony Individual, By 
a Gentleman, some Time an Inmate of the laner Temple. 3s, 

A Statement of the Proceedings of the Dorking Provident Institution, esta- 
blished June 4, 1816, for the Purpese of assisting the Labouring Classes resident 
in this Parish, &c. in a Lever to William Joseph Dennison, Esq. 2s, 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Nature of Benevolence, chiefly with a View to elucidate 
the Principles of the Poor Laws, aud to shew their nwmoral Tendency. By J. 8. 
Bicheno, F.L.S. 4s. 6d. K 
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An Inquiry into several Questions of Political Eeonomy, applicable to the 
present State of Great Britain: with a Detence of the Income Tax; and sug- 
gesting the Abolition of the Land Tax. @s. 6d. ‘ / 

Speech of the Right Hon. George Canning, on Sir M. Wi Ridley’s Motion fot 
reducing the Number of the Lords of the Admiralty. 8vo,  @s. 

A Letter, addressed to J. C. Curwen, Esq. MP. on the Poor Laws; con- 
taining a safe, easy, and economical Substitute for the present System = 15. 6d. 

Remarks on the Essentials of a free Government, and om the geruine Consti- 
tution of the British House of Commons, in Answer to the Theories of Moderna 
Reformers. By the Rev. D. M. Peacock, M.A. Rector of Great Staiuton, 
Durham, &e. &c. 2s. 7 

Arguments in Favour of the Practieability of Relieving the able-bodied Poor, 
by finding Employment fer them, and of the beueticial Consequences of such 
Employment, both to the Morals of the Poor, and the national Wealth, addressed 
to the Committee on the Poor Laws. By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. a Member 
of the Commitiee. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to an English Nobleman, respectfully submitted to the serious Consi. 
deration of both Houses of Parliament, containing an Analysis of thé British 
Constitution, and a Review of the Catholic Question as it relates to Ireland in 
particular, and as it stands connected in its Consequences with the Happiness and 
Security of Sucicty in other Countries. By Liberator. 8vo. 9s. 


POETRY-. 


London and Dublin; an heroic Epistle to Counsellot Phillips, the celebrated 
Irish Orator. Svo. Is. 

Macbeth, a Poem, in Six Cantos. 5s 6d. 

‘Phe Craniad, or Spurzheim illustrated, in two Parts. Svo. Gs 


DRAMATIC. 


Durand; or Jacobinism displayed; a Tragedy in five Acts; foundel upon 
Facts which occurred in the early Part of the French Revolution. 4s. 

Beauties of Massinger, 12mo. 8s. 

Germanicus. Tragedié en cing Actes et en vers. Par A, V. Arnault, 
&c. Ss. 


NOVELS. 


Modcrn Manners, or a Season at Harrowgate. vols. 12s. 

Hardenbrass and Haverill; or the Secret of the Castle. 4 vols, 11. 11s. 6d, 
Family Annals, or the Sisters. By Mary Hays. 1@mo. 5s. 

Strathbogie ; or the Recluse of Glenmorris. 5 vols. 


MISCELLANIES. 





A Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the 

City of London, relative to a Report made by the Committee of General Pur- 

uses, respecting the High Bailiff for the Borough of Southwark, By Sir 
Vatkiu Lewes. 

Algebra of the Hindus, with Arithmetic and Mensuration. Translated from 
the Sanscrit. By H.'T. Colebrooke, Esq. 4to. Si. 3s. 

An Exsay on the Variation of the Compass; shewing how fae it is influenced 
hy a Change in the Direction of the Ship’s Head, with au Exposition of the 
Dangers arising to Navigators from not allowing for this Change of Variation. 
By William Bain, Masier, Royal Navy. 8vo. 6s. 

"The Philological and Biographical Works of Charles Buen, Esq. of Lincoln's 
Inn. 5 vols. 8vo. 3l. 10s. . 

Manuscript, transmitted from St. Helena, by an unknown Channel. - Gvo. 
7s. 6d, 

A Letter to William Smith, Esq. Member for Norwich, from Robert Southey, 
Esq. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS, 


The Clerical Guide, or Ecclesiastical Directory ; containing 
a Register of the Prelates, and other Dignitaries of the 
Churc Pe ee Pe ee 
&e. 


_ . Memoirs of a Sexagenarian, or the Ranslientions of a Lite- ; | 
rary Life. 


A new Edition of 4 Tract, stnia:taingy Se: Dili 
by Dr. Sancroft, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, entitled 
Modern Policies; taken from Machiavel, Borgia, and other 
‘choice Authors. By an Eye-Witness. 


Shakespeare and his Times : inching the Biography of the 
‘Poet; Criticisms on his Genius and Writings; isquisition ete 
on the Object of his Sonnets; a ‘son Gaticiosy of his Plays;; 
and a es of the ; Manners Conon, and renga sa 

perstitions, Poetry, a t Literature of his Age r 
Didi, Author of the jp Ft Hours, ms 


Pictures of War, from Authentic Narratives, with Hiiniscitoes 
on the Practice of National Hostilities, Yani hey origaal, | but — 
éxtracted from eminent Writers. By Jreni 


A Second Edition of the Resolves, Divine, Moral, and Pai 
ttcal, of Owen Feltham. By Mr. Cumming. | » 


A new Edition of Dr. P s Clergyman’s Connie or 
Visiting the Sick. .. = fi : 
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